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le one ee nothing is of greater 
to choose the stock with reference to 
of the locality. Where a large sum 
in this” , the greatest study and 
4 and con- 
_Herefords are excellent 
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“Early to bed and early to rise” is a good rule 
at all times, but it is emphatically so on the farm 
in October. The days are getting shorter. Work 
is very pressing. Night comes before we expect it. 
We should use all the light, there is, and must be 
up bright and early in-the morning. We shall have 
time to rest by and by. An hour’s work in October 
will often accomplish twice as much as in Novem- 
ber. Wemust avail ourselves of every fair day to 
get in the crops. A farmer, however, should rarely 


967 |, b¢ $0 absorbed in the work. on hand-as:to forget 


that which is to come. We urge an intense ac- 
tivity and en mptness in regard’ to what- 


967 | ever needs to be done'now, for this reason, among 


others, that the farmer who is ahead of his work 
or fally abreast of it will be able to avail himself of 
every opportunity that may occur to do anything 
that will facilitate his operations in future. There 
is much work which the'men and teams might do 
in winter if we only midile preparations for it before 
the ground is frozen, such as ditching, hauling 
~muck, drawing stones, etc. 
2 Sas 


Hints abent Work. 

Rye may be sown the early part of the month— 
the earlier the better, A 

Winter Wheat may till be sown as far north as 
Philadelphia. The farther south the later, as 
rule, may winter wheat besown, = 
Wheat may be harrowed.in the fall, whenever the 
land is dry, with much benefit: We ude a Thomas's 
harrow for this purpose. The object is to, kill 
small weeds, and the work should be done ag.g00n 
as the weed-geeds commence to germinate—say in 
two weeks after the wheat imeown. Go over the 
field two or three times. _ BS 

If Grass-seed is Sown with the Wheat the harrowing 
must be dispensed with. 
_ Rolling Wheat in the fall is sometimes beneficial, 
but as a-rule we prefer to let the surface of the land 
be somewhat cloddy. The frosts of winter will 









mellow and bseak down the clods. In the .mean- 





time the clods afford some protection to hewn 
plants. ~—— 


Top-dressing Wheat is stillin order. g 
manure evenly and lightly on the suriatss A poe 
not smother the plants. Manure so used is pr 
very beneficial, - 


Finish Cutting Up Corn.—Our own Plan is to 
take five rows. Make the stook on the third hiyy 
of the center row, as shown in the annexe 
diagram : 


*- * * * * Cut the hills A anim and 
* * * # # place the stalks round the 
*A *B *(C)* * standing hill at C, where the 
* * #£ #* # sgtookistobe. T 

te Meg a ee hen cut up the 


other hills, and place the stalks 
one or two hills at a time, in a neat stook at C. 
When done, bind the stook with two corn-stalk 
bands at top. Be careful to save the leaves, as they 
are the best part of the fodder, 


Husking Corn.—Where this is done with a ma. 
chine the corn should be bound into sheaves of a 
convenient size to pitch and load ona wagon. If 
the corn is very dry it may be mowed away in the 
barn and husked in winter; but if it is at all damp 
or green it will mold and spoil. 

Husking by Hand in the Field will be the general 
practice until our machines are brought nearer to 
perfection. Commence as early as the husks are 
dry enough to strip off easily. Husking in the 
cold, stormy weather of November is unpleasant 
and unprofitable work. 

Digging Potatoes will some day be done by machin- 
ery ; but at present the work will most be done by 
hand. A plow will help, but the ground must be 
gone over with hooks. Any other plan leaves 
more potatoes in the land than will pay for the 
digging. 

In Pitting Potatoes, cover the heaps with a layer 
of straw and then a thin layer of earth. This will 
do for the present. Then before winter sets in put 
another layer of straw all over the heap and cover 
carefully with earth. This second layer of straw, 
holding dead air, will resist the severest frost. 


If Potatoes Bring a Fair Price it is usually better 
to draw them to market directly from the field. 
Haye a double box on tke wagon, and if the roads 
are good two horses can casily draw 50 bushels. . 

Small Potatoes should be kept until spring. They 
are worth far more for stock then than at this sea- 
son when green food of all kinds is plenty. 

Corn-Stalks when properly cured make excellent 
fodder. Take pains when husking to make the 
bundles of stalks into good stooks that will with- 
stand a severe rain-storm. If any stooks blow 
down or get out of shape go over the field after 
the storm and reset the stooks. Hasten the curing 
as much as possible, and draw in the moment the 
stalks are in fit condition. Sap in the stalks is not 
half as injurious as external dampness. 

Stacks of Stalks should be made small, with a very 
high roof. Keep the middle very full and solid so 
that the stalks shall settle most towards the out- 
side and thus throw off the rain. 

Mangel-Wurzel aud sugar-bects should be gather 
ed early. “They are much more liable to injury 
from frost than turnips. 

Mangel Leaves are apt to scour animals, and 
should be fed only in moderate quantities. It is 
well to let them wilt 1 day or two before feeding. 

Fall Plowing should be pushed forward whenever 
4 man and team can be spared. Put on three 
horses abreast and make thorough work. 

Weeds that have Gone to Seed should be mown 
when wet, #0 that the seed will not be s0 liable to 
shell out, Throw into heaps and burn when dry. 

Dry Earth is very useful to scatter on the floor 
of the hen-house, pig-pens, etc. Gct in a store for 
winter use and put in under cover where it caa be 
easily obtained as required. 

Implements and Machines that will not be required 
until next spring should be taken apart if neces- 
sary and stowed away. Be.careful to lose none of 
the bolts or nuts, 
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Sheep are looking up again. On grain farms a 
small flock of sheep can be kept with little 
expense. 

Keep only the Strongest and Best Sheep.—Select 
out all the old and poor sheep and dispose of them. 
It will not pay to winter them. 

For Winter Fattening we want sheep that have 
got their growth and are now in good thrifty con- 
dition. Merino shecp for this purpose should be 
three or four years old, Let them have good pas- 
ture and a little grain—say half a pound each per 
day. They will gain very rapidly this month. 

Long-wool Sheep and Lambs should be dipped or 
dressed with a solution of carbolic soap to kill 
ticks. If this is neglected now the ticks will be 
very troublesome next spring. 

For Combing- Wool and Mutton Combined there is 
no more profitable sheep than a grade Cotswold or 
Leicester-Merino. Select out the strongest and 
best common Merino ewes, and procure a full-blood 
Cotswold, Lincoln, or Leicester ram. For 20 or 25 
ewes a last-spring’s lamb will answer. Good, 
pure-bred ram lambs can be obtained for from $40 
to $50, and nothing will pay better. 

Merino Sheep will always be wanted in this coun- 
try, and-those who have good flocks should spare 
no pains to improve them. 

Farrow Cows that are giving milk should be fed 
two or three quarts of corn-meal per day. This 
will fatten them, and they can be milked at the 
same time. 

Milch Cows will also pay well for a quart or two 
of meal per day. It will get them into good eon- 
dition for the winter, as well as keep up the supply 
of milk. 

sLook Out for Storms, and have the sheds and 
stables ready to shelter the sheep, calves, cows, 
etc. See that the stables are well ventilated. 

Swine.—Pork has been so low for two or three 
years that many farmers have paid no attention to 
the improvement of their breed of pigs. They 
make a mistake. There will bea reaction. Good 
pigs will soon be wanted, 


Early Maturity is more than ever desirable in 
our breeds of pigs. The demand is now greater 
and the price higher for young, small, well-fattened 
pigs than for large hogs, 

As Soon as a Pig is fat he should be sent to 
market. Sell the fat ones and buy lean ones 


_ to feed. 


Fatiening Tigs should be pushed forward this 
month as rapidly as possible. There is no better 
food than sound corn. If it does not cost too 
much, grind and cook it. At any rate, shell it and 
soak the corn for 24 or 36 hours. Let the pigs 
have all of this soaked corn they will eat, and then 
tempt them to eat more by throwing them some 
dry ears of corn. Let them havea fall supply of 
fresh water at all times. 

Young Pigs should have all the milk you can 
spare. Our own plan is to feed them cooked corn- 
meal, and when they have eaten as much of this as 
they will, give them some more cooked meal mixed 
with milk. This induees them to eat more, and 
they grow very rapidly. 

Breeding Stock should have plenty of exercise, 
with a liberal allowance of food of a not too con- 
centrated character—such as pumpkins, bran, man- 
gel leaves, turnips, ete. 

Spring Pigs are better wintered in the pork- 
barrel, 

Early Fall Pigs should be pushed forward rapidly, 
s0 that they may have strength enough to stand 
the winter. 

Late Fall Pigs must be kept in pens by them- 
sélves, and should haye the best of food, It will 
not do to let them rough.it with the common herd, 

Horses should be kept up at night; or at any 
rate, if turnedput to pasture they should be 
allowed grain and hay in addition. 

Poultry should not be neglected. See that they 
have abundance of food. Clean out the hen-house 





frequently. Scatter dry earth on the floor, Do 


not let the hens roost in trees or on implements. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 


—__o—- 





October in northern latitudes will close up most 
of the out-of-doors labor for the year, while fur- 
ther south a number of weeks still remain before 
frosts set in. The cool, bracing air at this season 
invigorates one, and though the days are short the 
amount of labor that can be done now is nearly 
equal to that accomplished during the hot, long 
days of June. Nature seems to have created this 
month for the especial bevefit of those who are 
behind with their work, and to give them an op- 
portunity to close up the many necessary jobs 
around a garden. The copious rains have so fresh- 
ened up the plants and grass that little need be 
feared of an autumn drouth. The labors of the 
coming season may be materially lightened by a 
judicious foresight in the application of work at 
the present time. 

—_—@——— 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Fruit.—Harvest the late varieties of fruit before 
the frost becomes too severe. If handled with 
care, fruit picked now will last a long time. A 
cool cellar is needed for storing and keeping fruit. 
Sort and place the fruit in barrels; head, and lay 
the barrel upon its side, taking care to leave a foot 
at least between the barrel and cellar wall. The 
cellar should not be closed until the low tempera- 
ture outside makes it necessary. 

Late Pears are to be treated in the same way as 
recommended above, except that it is best to sub- 
stitute boxes for barrels unless one has a great 
quantity. Do not remove them to the cellar 
until there is danger of freezing. The earlier 
sorts may be placed on shelves in the fruit room. 

Cider and Vinegar.—The best use for inferior 
fruit is to manufacture into cider and vinegar. 
The best cider can be made at this season, as there 
is less danger of rapid fermentation. Cider made 
from good fruit and run through a filter of sand 
may be bottled and placed in a cool cellar, where 
it will keep well. 

Planting.—If fall planting is practiced the trees 
should be set out as soon as they can be bad, so 
that they may have time to get established before 
winter sets in. Plow and prepare the land so that 
no delay need happen after the trees have arrived, 
Do not mix the sorts, but plant out separately in 
straight rows, and have a plan of the orchard 
showing the position and name of each variety, so 
that should the labels be lost or the names be 
obliterated by the weather the plan will be a sure 
guide to the variety. 

Labels.—When trees arrive from the nursery the 
labels are often wired so close as to injure the 
bark. This should be looked to, and if a plan of 
the orchard has been made the labels may be re- 
moved altogether. 

Clear up any weeds or rubbish which have col- 
lected around the orchard and fences during the 
fall, and see that the fences are repaired so as to 
prevent any stray animals from entering and injur- 
ing the trees. A little time employed in this now 
will often prevent hundreds of dollars of damages. 

—-o—— 
Fruit Garden. 

Currants and Gooseberries. — Prune when the 
leaves have fallen, cutting out the old wood so as 
to make the bushes open and allow the light and 
air to penetratethem. Shorten the new growth at 
least one-half, and if the shoots are weak remove 
more. Save cuttings of such varieties as are necd- 
ed for propagation and plant them in trenches 18 
inches apart and the plants four inches in the rows, 
taking care to press the earth firmly around-them. 

Strawberries planted last month must be kept 
clear of weeds, and other beds set out where 
needed. Do not mulch until the ground is about 
to freeze. 

Grapes.—Allow them to. become perfectly ripe 








before they are picked. The stalks which hold the 
bunches will lose their stiffness, so that the easter 
will hang down from the vine when quite ripe. 


Blackberries and Raspberries stand the winter bet- 
ter if the canes aré laid down and covered; this, 
however, should not be done until quite late—if 
possible, just previous to the freezing up of the 
ground. New plantings may be made now if 
wanted, Set out the plants in rows 8 feet apart, 
allowing 6 feet between the plants for blackberries ; 
plant raspberries 4 feet apart each way. The soil 
should be rich and properly pulverized by plowing. 

oe 


Kitchen Garden, 


In this department there will be plenty of work 
to occupy the gardener’s time until the winter\sets 
in. Everything around the garden should be put 
in good order at once, Delays in this matter are 
dangerous, especially in this climate. 


Draining can usually be done at this season, and 
there are very few gardens which will not be benc- 
fited by it. The articles which frequently appear 
in our columns upon farm drainage will apply with 
equal foree to the garden. 

Plowing.—The garden should in every case where 

it is possible be manured and plowed or spaded in 
the fall. «The frost then has a chance to act upon 
the soil and render it better for crops, besides al- 
lowing it to be worked earlier in the spring. 
* Manure shouid be carted and placed upon the 
ground in piles ready for use early in the spring. 
This work may be continued until quite late, even 
after winter has set in. ; 

Asparagus.—As soon as the tops turn yellow cut 
and burn so as to destroy the seeds. If put into 
the manure-heap the seeds grow and the plants 
become troublesome weeds. . 

Cabbages.—Prepare cold-frames for wintering the 
young plants grown from seed planted last month. 
Set the plants 244 inches apart each way, and-down 
to the leaves, pressing the carth firmly around the 
plants. Do not apply the sashes until freezing 
weather. Treat cauliflowefs in the same manner, 

Celery.—Finish earthing up, banking the earth 
well up against the stalks nearly to the top of the 
leaves, Before the ground freezes take up and set 
in trenches a foot wide and as deep as the plants 
are high, and cover with straw and boards, increas- 
ing the thickness of the covering as the cold be- 
comes more severe, 

Lettuce.—The more hardy kinds may be sown 
early this month, and will winter over if covered 
lightly with litter or leaves. A supply should 
be putinto the cold-frame for early spring planting. 

Rhubarb.—This is the best season for making 
new plantations, as the plants start too early in the 
spring to be moved to advantage. Divide up the 
old roots so as to leave a good bud to each plant, 
and set out in rich soil; too much manure can 
hardly be used. 

Spinach.—The late sowings must be kept weeded 
and thinned, and later, when cold weather finally 
sets in, covered with a thin layer of leaves or straw. 

Squashes.—Cut before the frost injures, and allow 
them to remain in the field for a day or two to get 
thoroughly dry. Store in a cool, dry place where 
there will be no danger of frost, Handle with care, 
so as to prevent bruising and decay. 


Sweet-Potatoes.—After the frost has ~wilted the 
vines, dig and allow tae potatoes to. lie in the sun 
an hour or two. In storing for winter, pack in 
barrels with eut straw, taking care not to injure 
the tubers, as aslight bruise will often cause de- 
cay. The temperature at which they are best pre- 
served is about 60°, and it should netge eave dons 
than this, 

Roots.—See that the bins, barrels, Gellati, ‘ete., 
are all ready for the reception .of roots. It:is best: 
in northern latitudes to store in root-cellars rather. 
than in the open ground, if possible ; the great fall : 
of snow and the depth to which the freezes” 
in some localities will often prevent access to them 
when in heaps or trenches in the ground. 
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’ Parsnips.—A supply should be dug for the win- 
ter, and the remainder left until spring in the 
ground. They are handy for stock when other 
roots have gone. 
4 aa goad 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


The bountiful supply of rain has produced a 
marked effect in the gardens and lawns. Trees, 
shrubs, and plants, which earlier in the season suf- 
fered so disastrously from the drouth, have taken 
on a new aspect, and plants of all kinds look 
stronger, and seem to be better prepared to stand 
the winter than they have for several seasons past. 

House Plants which were set out in the border 
may be taken up if wanted, but it is best to start 
new plants from cuttings. Old plants are seldom 
good and well-shaped except through the vigorous 
use of the pruning-knife, and most amateurs are 
not willing to use this implement to any great ex- 
tent upon their pet plants. Plants taken up should 
be kept in the shade for a few days until they re- 
cover from the shock of moving. 

-Oannas.—Take up before the frost injures the 
foliage, otherwise the roots are apt to rot. Store 
in a cool, dry place free from frost. 

Bulbs.—Hardy bulbs of Crocus, Tulips , Hyacinths, 
ete:, should be planted as soon as received; the 
earlier, this month the better. Take up Gladiolus 
and other tender bulbs which will not stand the 
winter, and after drying store where there will be 
no danger of frost. 

WDahiias.—After the foliage has been killed by 
frost, dig ap the roots on a warm, dry day, label, 
and store ina dry cellar. Donot injure the tubers, 
as they are easily broken and are liable to decay, 

Protection must be given to half-hardy shrubs and 
plants, but do not apply it until quite cool weather. 
The object is to prevent’ sudden changes of heat 
and cold rather than to keep out frost. 

Leaves.—Secure as many leaves as possible for 
cavering beds and plants, as well as for tise in the 
stables; they may be gathered as long as there is 
ne snow, and stored in bins where they can be 
reachedrat any time. tore 1 a 

—e— 

' Green and Hot Houses. 

All needed repairs ought to have been done long 
ago, but if any now remain attend to them at once. 
- Plants taken from the borders will need to be cut 
back to secure a good shape. 

Forcing Plants.—Any shrubs or perennials which 
are to be forced in the spring should be taken up 
aud heeled-in ina cool place where they will not 
grams and where they can be had at any time. 

s.—Make cuttings of such bedding plants 
as will-be needed for winter flowering. 

 \Wentilation:—Give plenty of air on every mild 
the transition from the open air to the 

: shall be as gradual as possible. . > 
seeds of ahnuals at intervals, so 
jlenty Of cut flowers. Sweet Alyssum, 
tt cone senaei useful in ‘making bou- 

winter. ~. 

‘Bolt nd Pots Sods which have been piled up for 
; r ot two and tarned over occasionally will 
¢ Ait for use in potting, and plenty should be 
potting shed. Provide plenty of moss 
f plants are sent out during 








2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 































REcEIPTs. Flour. wrest, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days gt 000 2,133,000 4,538,000 94, a 8,500 965,000 
= days 1872... .247. 0D 1201; "000 5,833,000 92,000 70, 1500 1,697,000 
, eas Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Saye 1873. ...468,000 2,947,000 4,802,000 229,000 7,000 2,047,000 
27 days 1872... ..306,000 1,667,000 5,433,000 105,000 2,650 1,616,000 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Ang. 13. Sept. 18. 
PRICE OF GOLD . 115% - LEDS 
FLour—Super to Extr: a State 17 @713 $530 @8 3 
Super to Extra Southern.,. 500 @10 75 710 @11 00 
PEROPR. WW GRUOIT.. 0. cccccvcsece @10 %5 660 @11 00 
Extra Genesece...........0000 735 @950 835 @1000 
Superfine Western............ 47% @535 530 @62 
Pree 440 @550 440 @57%0 
eee 275 @39) 26 @39) 
WHEA T—Ali kinds of White. 1 50 @ 180 1 624%@ 199 
All kinds of Red — eyes tai 105 @1624% 140 @1%75 
Corn—Yellow . Seehs 5B @ 6 65%@ 67 
BE: chs! poubae sé We. cae chose + se 47 @ 58 58 @ 66 
it hbehkeeoseesascesyeses —-@ — 66 @ 0 
Oats— Western... 41 @ 8&8 45 @ 52 
SE Bees cc ak pnb anode s,s cneksed 48 @ 52 455 @ 5% 
Se Suen anaieinese-< 88 @ 90 8&8 @ 98 
Barr _ Nominal 110 @1 25 
Hay—Bale, # 100 bs 65 @160 100 @1 55 
Straw, #100 ts.... 60 @ 9 7 @ 90 
Corron— Middlings, ® b.... 19X¥@ 20 205@ 21 
Hors—Crop of 1873, #P ... —- @ — 40 @ 50 
FratueErs —Live Geese, eB: 6 @ 8 —-@ — 
Segp—Clover, #@ ® ........... 8x¥@ 9 9@ 9% 
Timothy, # bushel... ......... 450 @4% 825 @5850 
Flax, # 5 a 205 @21 23 @ — 
Suaar—Refi’g & a sh 7@ 2% 7@ 9% 
Monasskts, Cuba, #ga 18 @ 40 3 @ 40 
New Orleans, @ gal 60 @ 8% 8 @ 
Correr—lio(Gold). 19%@ 20x 21 @ 2x 
Tonacco, Kentucky, 7@ 6b 7.@ 15 
Seed Leaf, # Bb 5”x@ 7 6@ 6 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, #D 4! @ 6 40 @ 623 
Domestic, puiled, # B........ 30 @ 48 8 @ 50 
fous eR i a EE 16 e OK 3 e - 
PAEAOW, DD. ...-.cccccccceces KG 1 14 
Om-CakRE—# ton ........ 00°°@39 50° 36.00 @38 50 
PorK—M ess, € barrel @18 00 17 37%@17 50 
Prime, ® barrel... @15 2% — @15 00 
Brerr—Plain mess..... @107%5 800 @10 50 
Larp, in tres, & barre D. 8 @ 8X 8 @ 8% 
Burrer—State, mpbelietions: Lapses 20 @ 3 24 @ 3 
Western, # D. 2400 14 @ 2B 15 @ 27 
CHEESE.. whe seoside 5 @ 18% 5@ 18 
WATERMELONS, # 100......... 800 @5000 1800 @50 00 
axauaanione, 16 vueeee 250 @800 100 @250 
SQUASH, ® DDI. ......eeeeeseee ® @10 -—- @ — 
BEANS—# busliel............. 150 @300 16 @315 
# 5 %@100 110 @115 
@ 2 22 @ 2% 
@ 2 5 @ 2% 
5 @ 2 188 @ 2% 
@2530 150 @25 
] @ 100 60 @100 
] Fd @ 250 —- @ — 

) @112 118 @1380 
Partridges, #@ pair...........-. —- @ — 123 @137 
Grouse, | trapped, # pair...... -@ — Db @ 8 
bahde haek Fs * Wd pune ‘ 2@ 3 83@.4 

12 @150 100 @150 

Canmars—¥ sido - 500 @900 400 @10 0 
Ontons—® b - 60 @700 23 @350 
+, San tetiien. --» 450 @600 —- @ —- 
APPLES—® barrel........ce00- 225 @2% 100 @ 400. 
PoraTOES—® bbl............. 23 @2%. 150-@250 
SweeT PoraTors—® bbl..... — @——. 350 @50 
Carrots—#® 100 —_— ----5 850 @400- 850 @400 
BROOM-CORN . 4@ 10% 5 @ 12 
Pros, @ bushel.. 2% @40 800 @700 
PEACHES, # crate. 200 @450 1% @350 
CRANBERRIES—® bb —- @ — — @ — 
Pranks, # bbl......... 200 @500 200 @800 
GRAPES, # BD......---..cceecees 8 @ 1 5 @ 12 
ToMATOES, #@ bushel.......... 50 @ 100 40 @ 50 
GREEN Pras, # bushel...... 14 @150 1387 @1 50 
LETTUCE, # DbI..........0006+ 1% @125 —@ — 
GREEN-CORN, # 100.. 3 @ ‘3 @ 12% 
Lima BEANS, # bushel 123 @150 17 @250 
MAPLE SuGAR, #D.... 5 @ 8 5 @ 8 
MAPLE SyRrvp, @ gallo 10 @135 100 @1% 
ee new, # gallon . =-=@=— 656 @ — 
LILK, # 40-quart GOR sks lass —-@ — 123 @1580 


Gold has been as low as 110%, and as high as 1164%— 
closing September: 13th at 1115g, as against 1154 on 
Angust 13th. The marked decline in Gold very seriously 
depressed business toward the close, more especially in 
foreign merchandise other than Dry Goods and Groceries. 
apne The Breadstuff trade has been decidedly active, 
and on the whole buoyant as to values, with an unusually 
free export movement, though toward the close the fall 
in Gold tended to check operations. The purchases for 
shipment comprised large amounts of Flour and Wheat, 
in good part for forward delivery ; as also of Corn, with 
fair quantities of Rye. The inadequate supply of freight 
room and the advancing rates claimed by shipowners 
have been somewhat against active export dealings. 
The receipts of Produce have been backward...... Pro- 
visions have been in fair request, but closed tame and 
weak in most instances...... Cotton has been more con- 
fidently sought after, and quoted: higher, though closing 
irregularly. The results of the late Cotton Crop—the 
year closing August 31 ult.—as officfally figured up are a 
gross crop of 3,930,508 bales, out of which 2,679,986 bales 
were marketed abroad, and 1,201,127 bales taken for 
home consumption, leaving 49,895 bales as the differ- 
ence in the stock on hand...... Wool has been in 
much better request and firmer in price, particularly 
domestic produce, which manufacturers have been pur- 
chasing freely..... Hays and Seeds have attracted more 
attention, and close stronger..... Tobacco has been mod- 


erately inquired for at fall previous rates...... Hops have 
‘be@n offered less freely, and have been qucted rather 
‘| steadier in price, but closed irregularly on a limited busi- 
| ness, We now quote this year’s growth in our compara- 
‘tive table of prices. The crop of domestic now saved is 
‘estimated at a yield of 55,000 bales, as against Jast year's 
yield of 65,000 bales. 


. 





New Work Live-Stock Markets, 


WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows, Culves. Si 
August 18.........00. 10,763 168 68 Stay Seine. Tot'l. 


2,768 36° 

August 25.......s00. 9/306 93 S130 aksBt B46 69,123 
September 1......... 10,106 104 $215 20.235 t 70.806 
September 8......... 10,060 43 2816 28,995 59/358 esd 
f’ 


Total for 4 Weeks.. "40,235 408 11,229 117 "95 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks 46,2 218 58) 15,660 1334 9 ee $01 46 


Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine, 


Average per Week..... : i 058 102 2,807 20,4 32 
do. do. last Month... 9,243 118 $1132 26, "608 3] 20 
do, do. prev’s Month .. 8,894 73 4,276 = 18,409 33908 


Beeves.—For the four weeks under review the spe- 
cial features of the market have been the inferior average 
quaiity of the supplies, with nearly one-fourth of the en- 
tire receipts foreign or Texas cattle; the continuous 
sharp struggle on the part of sellers to hold prices up to 
a& paying point, and a slow, dragging trade generally, 
Shop butchers have taken retail lots of prime and extra 
steers on each Monday’s market at fair prices, and whole. 
sale slaughtcrers who supply steamers and other regular 
customers with choice beef have paid remuneratiye 
rates for selected small lots; but Texans and common to 
medium native steers and oxen for the Washington 
market trade‘have ruled low throughout the month. For 
the last four days, with receipts amounting to 271 cars, 
or 4,643 head, largely Texans atid common Western 
steers, the market has been dull and weak, with prices 
barely sustained. A few choice and extra beeves were 
sold at 12!4c. @ 12'¢c. # tb. to drees 58 bs. to the grogg 
cwt., but the quotable range is 914,c. @ 12c. # D. to dresg 
56 Ibs. and 57 tbs., for native steers ; and %c.@ 9%4c.@ b., 
to dress 54 tbs. and 56 bbs., for l'exans. 

Prices for the last four weeks were: 

WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 


August 18.. .¢ @lexXc 10%@11Ke. 10Xe. 
August a... 6K@12Ke. 10“@11%e. 10Xe, 
August 25... ebbils . 64@12 XC. WY4@llxe. 10X&c, 
September 8..... 64%@12Xc. 10¥%@ll c, 10Ke. 


Milch Cate fhe continued surplus of milk in 
this city, selling at low prices, has prevented the usual 
demand at this season from dairymen, and the light 
offerings have been forced off with difficulty at non- 
paying prices. Just at the close, however, the extreme 
scarcity of good cows has stiffened the market, and the 
few offering were selling at $35 @ $70—an advance of 
fully $5 per head fcr the month ..... Calyes.—The 
génerally steady and firm demand throughout the season 
for fat veals has surprised every one in the trade. With 
slight fluctuations during the last month, good to prime 
veals have sold readily at 9c. @9%c. #@ b., with extras 
at 10c.; and buttermilk and grass calves were also in de- 
mand with a quick sale at $5.50 to $9.50 # head, the best 
going to $12@$13—and these are the closing quotations. 
yeu: Sheep and Lambs.—The receipts have been 
more than ample, especially of lambs, and prices have 
ruled comparatively low. The quality has been better 
than for the previous month, Latest transactions in a 
dull market were at 64c. @ 8c. #@ bb. for lambs, and 
4xuc. @ 6c. B DB. for sheep..... Swine.—The supply 
has been fair both In numbers and quality. For the first 
three weeks under review prices were about steady, ‘at 
the reduced prices noted at the close of previous report, 
but the light offering for the last three days has carried 
prices upward, and live hogs are firm at 54%c. @ Bye. 
2 Tb., while dressed range at 64¢. @ 74%c 
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containing a great variety © tine, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, 5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. Also 20 cents for delivery of 
Hearth and Home in New York City. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if. sent by mail. Any of thelast sixteeh volumes 
(16 to 81) will also be forwarded :at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at %5 cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
ora small club may be increased to a larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $3 ; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 





The Pablishers’ Pages.—Once 4 year 
the publishers occupy several pages in the paper. They 
. make their annual announcements this month on pages 
* 968, 369, 393, 394, 395, and 396, We-have no doubt that a 
large class of readers find these pages quite as attractive 
as anything that the editors might furnish them. Itis the 
business of the publishers to extend the circulation of the 
American Agriculturist as widely as possible, and itis that 
of the editors to give them something worth circulating. 
Mr. Judd, the original publisher, was the first in the 
agricultural press to offer good and valuable premiums to 
those who helped to increase his circulation. His suc 
cess was remarkable; and the plan has been kept up and 
extended under all the changes of the publishing firm. 
The extent of the list of premiums, and the great variety 
of the articles offered, is not more noticeable than the 
fact that the articles are not only all good, but the best of 
their kind that can be procured. Knowing the great care 
exercised in this department, we take pleasure in refer- 
ring our readers to the publishers’ announcements upon 
the pages above enumerated.—Eb. 

The Agriculturist in Tasmania.— 
So many pleasant words come to us from other countries 
and ‘‘ the isles of the sea,”’ that we sometimes think the 

‘title American might be changed to ‘* Universal” or 
**Cosmopolitan.’”? The following comes in a letter from 
New Norfolk, Tasmania: ‘Your interesting and valuable 
paper is much read in this remote part of the world, be- 
cause you describe a great many difficulties that are not 
mentioned in English agricultural papers, and we have 
not an agricultural paper of our own as yet.” The Eng- 
lish papers are edited in the interest of large landhold- 
ers. The people who work are not expected to read; 
hence we find that the. Agriculturist is highly prized in 
the English colonies, where a different system of agricul- 
ture is followed from that in the mother country. 





Gardening—Market-Gardening.— 
In spring and fall we are sure to have numerous inquiries 
concerning gardening in general, and especially from 
those who, having land, wish to turn it to profitable use. 
Of course we willingly answer such questions, but at the 
same time we feel that we can do all such writers a ser- 
vice by informing them of a book which they can not 
afford to be withont—‘‘ Gardening for Profit,” by Peter 
Henderson. Every one who cultivates a garden, even if 
it be only an acre, will find this work of the greatest 
service. Its author commenced his career as a market- 
gardener, and, to say the least, made it pay. Markct- 
gardening must, of course, be carried on near a market, 
and consequently upon high-priced land. To make it 
profitable the land, except when frozen in winter, must 
be kept constantly at work earning something. The 
methods of effecting this, with all other matters relating 
to market-gardening, are more fully sct forth in this work, 
than elsewhere. Being by one who has followed gardening 
for years as a business, it anticipates almost every ques- 
tion a novice will ‘be likely to ask,'and ‘suggests’ many 
important things he would never think of. We know of 
no book that we can more cordially commend than 
“Gardening for Profit.” Sent post-paid for $1.50. 





Anonymous Letters can not be noticed. 
We have more letters from those who are not afraid to 
sign their names than we can conveniently attend to, 
and letters without names must be disregarded. Please 
understand that we never publish a name where’ the 
writer wishes it withheld. Sign any name that euits the 
fancy, but give us the real one besides as an evidence 
that the writer is acting in good faith. If a line by pen 
or pencil is drawn through the name we understand that 
as a request that it shall not be published. 





Death of Elias Durand.—Mr. Durand 
was 8 native of France, who came to this country early 
in life, and was long known as one of the leading phar- 
maceutists of Philadelphia. He died on the 15th of 
August last, in his eightieth year. He was an enthusias- 
tic botanist and a most excellent gentleman, 





Earning His Breakfast.—A corre- 
spondent in Whatcom Co., Washington Terr., who is 
evidently a post-master, writes: ‘‘ The steamer arrived 
about two o’clock, and after changing the mail I took my 
gun aud fire-jack and walked out into the oat-field about 
two hundred yards from the house, shot three large 
bucks, and returned to the house before daylight.” 


Mumbugss are crowded over to page 398, 





Wry It.—There are thousands of families in 
this country who want a carefully edited family 
paper—one whose influence upon every reader 
will be pure, instructive, elevating. 

The publishers of HEARTH AND Home are deter> 
mined to supply this want. That paper is edited 
specially for the family. Nota line is admitted to 
its columns that can be in any way objectionable 
to the purest and most cultivated taste. Its stories, 
while always of absorbing interest, are ever health- 
ful in their influence upon the reader—stimulating 
to higher aims and nobler purposes in life; its 
sketches are full of interest and instruction; its 
editorials treat with candor and perfect independ- 
ence the leading topics of the times—moral, social, 
literary, political—discussing them nof as a parti- 
san, but with the fairness and frankness and the 
conscientious regard for the opinions of ofhers 
that characterize similar discussions among culti- 
vated people in the business or social circles. 

In short, it is the aim of the publishers to make 
HEARTH AND Home the best family paper in the 
world; and in order to bring it to-the notice of the 
thousands of families who want such a paper, they 
propose sending it on trial to any address four 
months for one dollar, commencing with the first 
number of Mr. Gzo. CARY EGGLEston’s new story, 
entitled RoBERT .PAGEBROOK, the Man of Honor, 
which will be commenced in HEARTH AND HoME 
about the first of October, and will continue for 
about three months. 

We ask the special attention of every reader of 
the American Agriculiurist to the publishers’ an- 
nouncement of this proposition on another page. 

English Sparrows.—‘‘Subscriber.”’ It 
is very probable that English sparrows might be of great 
service in reducing the numbers of insect pests with 
which farmers and fruit-growers are troubled. Notwith- 
standing the outcry made by English people against the 
depredations of birds, it is very true that they are re- 
markably free from trouble from insects compared with 
ourselves. However, we do not desire to be understood 
as recommending the introduction of these birds into the 
rural districts. It may be that they would be worse than 
the ills we alrcady have. If ‘‘Subscriber” desires to 
have some of these birds they can be procured in New 
York for $8 a pair or $25 for 10 pairs. 





Correction.—On page 326 of September 
Agriculturist the type made us say that Trifolium pra- 
tense is commonly known as Rabbit’s-foot or Pussey- 
clover. It should have been Trifolium arvense, 

Plantains in Lawns, — “Old Sub- 
scriber,” Passaic, N. J. We have found that with fre- 
quent mowing the grass will crowd out plantain and all 
other weeds. We had as bad a piece of Jawn as one 
could wish, but by keeping up the mowing, fertilizing 
with bone or superphosphate in spring and fall, and 
sowing seed wherever the grass seemed weak we have 
brought it into a nearly perfect condition. In England 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) is used and strongly com- 
mended for killing plantain, A wide-mouthed bottle 
fastened to a stick, so as to have it near the ground, con- 
tains the acid, and by meane of another. stick a drop of 
the acid is placed directly in the heart of the plantain. 
Of course this should be used by a careful hand only. 
We have-not tried it. 





Window Gardening:; edited by Henry 
1’, Williams, and published by the same: New York.— 
This work appeared last year, but was not noticed in 
these columns for r which it is proper that we 
should state. When we received a copy for review we 
found to our astonishment that it contained several of 
our horticultural devices without a word of credit as to 
their origin. Had we given our impressions of the work 
we should have used some very strong language. Mr. 
Williams and ourselves being both publishers of horti- 
cultural books, any “ pitching in” on our part might be 
attributed to a wrong motive, and we kept silent and did 
not notice the work at all. We have since learned 
that Mr. Williams is quite free from blame in the matter. 
That meanest of all papers extant, The Farmer (London 
and Edinburgh), had, as is its nature so to do, taken our 
articles and illustrations and published them as its own. 
Mr. Williams, not knowing that it was possible for a 
journal to play the part of a sneak-thief, supposed that 
the matters were original with The Farmer (that the 
name should be so prostituted !), made use of them, and 
acknowledged in general terms his obligations to that 








paper, without specifying what particular things he-had 
taken from it. We take pleasure in saying that.Mr. W. 

has been perfectly fair in the whole matter —but what’ 
can be said of that English thing? As to the book 
itself, of which Mr. Williams appeare as the editor rather 
than the author, it being made up of contributions by 

people of more or less ability, we can only say it is the 

best we have. It has two faults: there is too much of it, 

and it lacks an index. Had the same material been con- 

centrated, and three-fourths of the abundant illustrations 

omitted, the book would at the same price ($1.50), have 

been more valuable. At all events, it contains a great 

deal of useful information, and, so far as we have exam- 

ined it, the directions are full and safe. It is a large 

dnodecimo of 300 pages, and in the way of paper and 

mechanical execution leaves nothing to bé desired. 


The Campbell Duchess Sale.—For 
a full report of the most remarkable sale of cattle that 
ever took place in any country see page 898, 

Discased Apple-Leaves, — “C.,” of 
Frederick Co., Va., and others have sent us ‘specimens 
of apple-leaves which are infested by a fangus. So little 
is at present known of the best methods of preventing 
or curing this evil that it is dcubtfnl if any ome can pre- 
scribe aremedy. The whole matter of minute parasitic 
fungi needs thorough study before they can be intelli- 
gently treated. Sometimes the trouble seems to be only 
temporary, and again to persist for years, the tree gra- 
dually weakening on account of the diminished vigor of 
the foliage. In the case of “C.” it is confined to two 
trees of the same variety, and as it has appeared for some 
12 or 15 years we should in our own case cut and burn 
the trees for fear that the fungus might spread, 








The Buckeye Mowers and Reap- 
ers at Vienna.—The Buckeye machines have been 
awarded two “ First Premium Grand Medals of Merit" 
at the Vienna Exposition, in competition with ottier - 
machines from English and French ‘manufacturers as 
well as the leading American machines. : The" Buckeye, 
therefore, may well be supposed to keep up. with every 
modern improvement notwithstanding the fact that it is 
one of the oldest standard machines. 

Marks ofa Jersey Cow.—W. H. Rudd. 
Jersey cows frequently exhibit a variety of color. ‘There 
are pure white, white and fawn, white mingled with ted, 
brown, grey, or black, and some wholly of these darker 
colors. The prevailing colors, however, are white, fawn, 
and gray. A wholly mouse gray is also not unusual. 
Therefore it may be said, leaving fancy out of the question 
and considering only utility, that a good Jersey cow may 
be of anycolor. Her peculiar points of shiapé, figuré, and 
some markings, however, will determine her purity of 
blood. It is considered best to keep these always 
in breeding and not to permit them {6° become firrow. 
Precocity and prolificacy are characteristics of the 
Jerseys. : 


Fair Lists.—Last month (September) we 
gave a very full list of the various fairs to be held this 
year. Since then other 1 haye been s we 
present them in a iplicnaley et wie 

The Largest Manufactory of Patent 
Roofing in the United States is located at Hunter’s Point, 
N. ¥. The premises cover some 80,000 square feet of 
ground. The business has grown up from small begin- 
nings, having been established on a very moderate scale 
by Mr. H. W. Johns in 1858, From the start it was hot 
only pushed with energy, but with a determination to 
furnish the best roofing of the kind which could be made 
and continued, and costly experiments have been made 
to improve the article. The sales of Johns’ roofing have 
increased year by year uatil at present about néne million 
square feet of roofing per year are tarned out from this 
factory. An important improvement introduced is the 
use of Asbestos in the composition for covering the felt. 


‘Several of the largest Railroad Companies, as the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad, the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern, Chicago and North-western, and others are using it 
extensively. ; 


Crambling or Decay of Chimneys. 
—‘B. B. D.” writes: ‘‘ When this is occasioned by the 
acid issning from wood burning very slowly and imper- 
fectly, as in an air-tight stove or # stove with a great 
length of horizontal pipe, as described in the American 
Agriculturist for August, I have understood that a coat- 
ing of good cay mortar inside the chimney would be a 
preventive.” pea 5 


see Pages 398 to 396. 
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‘The Man of HMonor.—Natural, true to 
life, full of interest from first chapter to last, and 
with4l teaching a sound morality, are the cbaracter- 
‘fstics of HEARTH AND Home stories, and Mr Ec- 
GLESTON’s new story, Ropzrt Pacssroox, the 
Man of Honor, will be no exception to this stand- 
ard. We heartily commend it to every reader of 
the American Agriculturist, and ask them to com- 

: mend it to their friends. As per announcement in 
another column, it will be commenced in HEARTH 
AND Home about the first of October. 


Corn and HMay.—‘Subscriber,’’ Allen- 
ton, R. I. The theoretical value of corn as food in 
comparison with hay is in the proportion of 80 to 64. 
That is, 100 pounds of corn possess 80 parts of substance 
valuable for nutriment, and 100 pounds of hay possess 64. 
Hay is of greater value when cut early and well secured 
than when cut ripe, and early hay, of course, is meant in 
this comparison. Then if hay is worth $30 per ton corn 
is worth ®°/,, of that price, which is $37.50 per ton for 
feed, which is equal to $1.12% per bushel. Corn then, at 
6 cents a bushel, is the cheaper feed. But practically 
it will not do to feed corn wholly, as it is too concen- 
trated, and some coarse fodder, as straw or stalks, should 
be fed along with it. 


Superphosphate for Wheat. — 
“Young Farmer,” Yadkin Co., N. C. The action of 
superphosphate when applied in the fall is often imper- 
ceptible in the crop for the reason that the phosphoric 
acid meeting lime in the soil returns to a condition of 
insoluble phosphate, which acts very slowly. There are 
other reasons for disappointment which may be greatly 
avoided by sowing part of the superphosphate with the 
seed and the other part in the spring, when the wheat 
should be harrowed or rolled. We have had better 
resilts by” using 100 tbs at sowing time and 150 bs 
ip the spring per acre than from 250 bbs in the fall. 

Fer Fairs to be held this month and later 
see page 398. 

Size of a Good Farm. —‘“W. D.,” 
Austin, Texas. The amount of land necessary for a farm 
that can be carried on in-the most economical manner is 
from 300 to 500 acres. In the hands of a perfectly com- 

farmer, who has sufficient capital to stock such a 
farm with six or eight mares, 20 to 50 cows, or more if he 
raises soiling crops and feeds a considerable number of 
hogs and sheep, and who can procure plenty of trust- 
worthy help, such a farm would furnish perhaps the best 
opportunity for the cheapest and most profitable meth- 
ods of working.. A farm of Jess than 100 acres is enough, 
if the farmer does his own work with occasionai help. 

. 


Scaly Legs in Poultry.—. Horning, 
Montgomery Co., Pa. When old fowls are troubled with 
swollen scaly legs they had better be fattened for market. 
If they are worth saving a solution of concentrated lye 
applied to the legs. sometimes brings about a care. But 
_ preservation from damp and filth is a good preventive. 








_ Bailding a Dairy. 
dence. In arranging for a dairy in which water is to be 
a cooling tank we would not 
oe wk eee eee fede ck into the well. 
‘would we use tarred paper to cover the boarding, 
“Reaesom wt milk and butter will undoubtedly 
paper free from tar can be procured, 
Sc al tig In fact, we would not use 
‘about any part of the building. Coal-tar will not 
< Saat rats unless it is made into a cement through 
which they can not penetrate. Rats are only disgusted 
__ with impossibilities, and a cement of bydraulic lime and 
eae or broken clinkers or finely broken stone, 


Cholera,—“ W. B.,” Car- 
the following as a cure for chicken 
d of sulphate of iron and one 
dissolve in two gallons of 
quid is added to one gallon of 
to it until a dry, hard 
= dong then es 
‘E J. M. C.,” Pope Co., 

@ any farmer to base any 


—“*E, F..” Provi- . 


themselves. It may be that very soon an organized plan 
for the introduction of skilled farm labor from England 
will be set on foot, and agricultural associations, both 
State and County, may we hope have an opportunity of 
taking part in such a movement. 





Soda or Potash.—“E. H.,” Lancaster, 
Mass. Because soda and potash are both alkaline sub- 
stances it does not follow that one will take the place of 
the other as plant-food. If the alkali is made to serve 
the purpose of dissolving vegetable or mineral matter 
and making that more readily available for the plant’s 
use, then soda, potash, or lime may be equally beneficial. 
But potash and lime enter largely into the composition 
of many plants—as potatoes, clover, peas, etc.—while 
soda does so only to a very limited extent. In these 
cases soda can not fill the place of the other substances, 
and of course soda-ash could not in them be usefully 
substituted for wood-ashes. 


Water Pipes.—‘R. A.V.” On the whole, 
the most durable and satisfactory water pipes are those 
of cast-iron. Where there is a head of 150 feet, which 
gives a pressure of %5 pounds or thereabouts per square 
inch, they would be the most substantial; and where 
there is a continuous flow of water there is very little 
oxidation. What oxide is produced is insoluble and 
innocuous. Pipe of 3 in. diameter, \ in. thick, weighs 
834 lbs. per foot; 8-inch pipe, % in. thick, weighs 40 lbs. 
per foot. Its cost is somewhere about three or four cents 
per pound in large quantities. Paterson and Passaic, N. 
J., use water pipes of sheet-iron lined with cement. 








Cough in a HMorse.—“ Subscriber.” 
There are many causes for cough in horses. It however 
arises from some irritating source which should be 
sought for and removed, when the cough will cease. If 
it is attended with running at the nose it may be caused 
by a cold, in which case it will be best to give bran- 
mashes at night with half an ounce of saltpeter, and feed 
boiled oats or scalded feed slightly warm. The stable 
should be kept cool, and the horse blanketed for a few 
days. If the congh proceeds from indigestion, which it 
is very apt to do, the feed must be changed ; soft or green 
food should be given, with an ounce each of ginger and 
gentian and a dram of copperas daily for a few days. 

Stump Extractors.—‘“ H. B.,” Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. There are two or three very excel’ent 
stump and rock-lifters made. The ‘“‘ Excelsior” is a 
good one, 80 is the “ Little Giant; *’ but we can not give 
you the makers’ addresses. Probably they will do so in 
the usual manner. 


Tan-Bark on Land,—‘‘E. B.,” Frank- 
lin Co., Pa. We do not recommend the use of tan-bark 
on land in its raw state; but we should mingle it with 
lime and decompose it, or burn it and use the ashes. 
These are the only ways in which we ever got any good 
from it. By these methods it may be made useful as a 
dressing for grass lands. 

Chima Pigs.—“W. G. 8.,” Cumberland 
Co., Pa. We'do not know where pure China pigs are to 
be procured, nor can we conceive why they should be 
preferred when we have the Berkshire, the Essex, and 
the Magie, or Poland-China, and the Suffolk. Here isa 
variety which can meet all tastes and serve all purposes, 
and all of these breeds are valuable. 





Alabama State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College.—This institution, situated 
at Auburn, Ala., sends out a circular asking for drawings, 
models, plans, etc., of roads, buildings, or machinery for 
the use of students. They will accept such articles on 
deposit or as a gift. 


Impregnation of Eggs. — We have 
received several letters in reference to our remarks in a 
former number about the impregnation of turkeys’ eggs. 
Those who favor us with their experience on this matter 
will confer an additional favor on us by giving their 
name and address, not for publication, but to authen- 
ticate their communication. 


Burning Caterpillars.—G. M. R.,” 
N. J. Atouch of kerosene or other inflammabic liquid 
is an old appliance to destroy caterpillars. Unless used 
with care it will injure young wood and bnds. Where 
the nests can be reached with or without a ladder they 
are easily and effectively removed by the hand. 

Diarrheea in a Colt.—‘ Irwin.” <Acolt 
that suffers with scours should have rice-milk given to it. 
In case of a young sucking colt, it would be advisable 





to {03 powdered chalk or carborate of magnesia in the 


—— 
mare’s feed. The colt should be given half a pint of 
milk in which a tea-spoonful of rice-flour hag been bones 
and to which half a tea-spoonful of prepared chalk with 
half a tea-spoonful of ground ginger are added. Prebably 

one dose will be effective ; if not it should be Cepia 
in two or three hours. If it does not then Produce a. re 

lief, ten drops of landanum or ten drops of oil of pe pper 
mint may be added to the preparation. 





Firesproof Roofs.— J. N.,” Pendleton, 
8.C. Just now is the very best time to prepare a root 
for winter. Being dry, the shingles will absorb more of 
the preparation, and its effect will be so much greater, 
One of the best methods of fire-proofing a shingle roof 
is to cover it with hot coal-tar. The first coat will be 
absorbed into the shingles. The second should be coy. 
ered with fine sand, well heated in an iron kettle, and 
scattered upon the soft tar in sufficient quantities to ab. 
sorb it. Such a roof is comparatively cool, becanse the 
sand reflects the heat of the sun in a great measure, ang 
it is proof against fire from sparks from the chimney, 





See Pages 398 and 399 for Humbugs, 
Fairs, the Great Campbell Cattle Sale, and other items, 





Old Potatoes and New.—“F. T.C.,." 
Lycoming Co., Pa. New tubers growing upon pit 
within old ones very often occur, and we have in yearg 
past figured several freaks of this kind. 


Trouble with Apples.—‘W. A. J.” 
Morrisania, N. Y. It is the Codling-moth that destroys 
yourcrop. A moth lays its egg in the blossom end of 
the young apple. The “worm” hatches and eats its 
way into the fruit and in time causes it to drop. Unless 
the whole apple-growing community will agree to pick 
up and destroy all fallen fruit, and thus kill the “ worm," 
we can not offer you any remedy with your single tree. 
Salt and other applications to the tree will not do the 
least good. The ‘‘worm” in the apple has nothing to 
do with the borer in the trunk. 





‘The Laughing Plant.°°—A lady at 
Port Gibson, Miss., sends us a newspaper elip which 
gives an account of a plant growing in Arabia the seeds 
of which cause those who partake of them to laugh vio- 
lently and to behave in an extravagant manner, and asks 
for further information. The ways of the ordinary news- 
paper in matters relating to botany or any other science 
are past finding out, and their accounts of matters like 
this Laughing Plant are likely to be highly extravagant. 
There are several plants which will produce delirium, 
especially among the Night-shade Family. The accounts 
given by the early visitors to this country of the effects 
of the common Stramonium or Jamestown-weed are quite 
as extravagant as this of the Arabian Laughing Plant. 





‘Buggy Peas.°’?—A farmer asks us what 
he had better do with “‘ buggy peas.” There are several 
plans recommended for killing the bug—or, more proper- 
ly, weevil—but the best thing a farmer can do with peas 
affected with the weevil is to feed them out as fast as he 
can. Pigs will eat the peas and weevils together and 
grow fat on them. If fed out before the middle of Novem- 
ber there will be comparatively little loss. 


A “Golden Morning-Glory.°*’—Dr. A. 
Kellogg, a most industrious and enthusiastic botanist of 
San Francisco, describes and figures in the California 
Horticulturist a new member of the Convolvulus Family 
under the name of Aniseia aurea. This is a new discov- 
ery by Prof. George Davidson, thade in Lower California. 
The leaves are five-parted, and the flowers about the size 
of the ordinary Morning-Glory, yellow, with a purple 
throat. The Doctor, who describes the plant in his usual 
poetical style, intimates that it is a perennial, and we 
hope to hear more of it. We are glad to see that the 
California Horticulturist shows evidence of prosperity, 
and hope it will give us more California novelties. 


To Use Old Plaster.—“ Ground Tur- 
ner,” Brighton, Mass. The best method of using a lot 
of old plaster (mortar) in an orchard is to pulverize it as 
fine as possible and spread it over the ground at once. 
If the ground is to be plowed the plaster should be 
spread after plowing and harrowed in. It should be kept 
as near the surface as possible, as lime is given to sink- 
ing rapidly. 


Cee 


Harvesting Peas.—“ W. P. T.,”’ of Clear- 
field Co., Pa., wishes “ta few plain, practical directions 
how to harvest peas.” We cut our own peas with a 
Johnston reaper, turn them once or’ twice, and draw in. 
That is all thero is to it. 








See Pages 393 to 396, 
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Land Sales.—We are informed that the | 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. sold 20,599 acres of land atan 
average price of $6.73 per acre during the month of July. 





A Bad Catch of Grass.—“ Subscriber,” 
Waverly, N. Y. A seeding of grass and clover that failed 
to catch by reason of the severe drouths of the past sum- 
mer can hardly be remedied this season. But the ground 
may be harrowed and seeded again next spring and the 
seed brushed in. If the ground isin good condition 
fair crop may be saved, if not some manure will be needed. 
If the ground is weedy a plowing this fall should be given. 





Artesian Wells.—“ A. C.,” Carbondale, 
Pa. There is no work which specially treats of artesian 
wells known to us. The principle on which they are 
made is explained in the Agriculturist for March, 1872. 





St. Joseph and Denver City Rail- 
road Bonds.—In reply to many inquirers about the 
position of the holders of these bonds,we would say that 
at a meeting of bondholders recently held in New York, 
it was decided to take measures to foreclose the mort- 
gages and to procure possession of the road and other 
property covered by it as soon as maybe. There is 
ample security to cover the amounts of the mortgages on 
both eastern and western divisions of the road. 





Cats Killing Chickens.—“ Nettie A.,” 
Branch Co, Mich. It is a natural propensity in cats to kill 
birds, and chickens fall victims thereto. Neither is it 
done to satisfy the hunger, but the native ferocity and 
destructive habits of the animal impel it to kill animals 
smaller than itself. The only remedy we have found 
partially effective is to watch the cat, take it in the act, 
recover the chicken from it, and administer a punish- 
ment. But some cats can not becured of the propensity ; 
and if the chickens are worth more than the cat, the cat 
should be executed. 





The New England Fair.—Whcther this 
fair should be called agricultural or not is a question 
which admits of consideration. An agricultural fair 
would by most people be supposed to have for its chief 
object the illustration of agriculture and the exhibition 
of agricultural products. Now a race-horse as such, har- 
nessed to a trotting sulky, is not a conspicuous object on 
the majority of farms; nor do farmers thus ride when oc- 
cupied with their ordinary avocations. Then when we 
gee several thousand dollars offered as purses to be trotted 
for and a vast array of fast horses, jockeys, and racing 
paraphernalia very freely exhibited, and in.the corner of 
a tent obscurely laid out as if ashamed of itself a collec- 
tion of vegetables and farm products which would no 
more than fairly grace a huckster’s stall in a country mar- 
ket, we are in donbt whether. we are really in an agricul- 
tural fair or not. Thus was it with the fair of the New 
England Agricultural Society, which pretends to repre- 
sent the agricultural interests of six states. New Eng- 
land agriculture is said to be degenerating, and the farm- 
ers have been charged bya well-known speaker in an 
address before the State Board of Agriculture of one of 
these states with dense ignorance. Although we call 
this a libel upon the farmers utterly without excuse, yet 
were it a self-evident truth, its existence would go far to 
be excused and accounted for by the course pursued at 
these so-called agricultural fairs. The most valuable op- 
portunities for informing and educating farmers that an 
agricultura: society can enjoy are on these occasions 
wasted, and worse than -wastéd, by turning them into 
racing fairs, and teaching farmers who attend them ‘the 
idea that thereis no other object attainable than this 
questionable amusement. A horse is certainly an agri- 
cultural animal, but a race-horse is not, and a horse-race 
is not an agricultural employment. Therefore while 
horses are in place at an agricultural fair along with other 
farm stock, they are only legitimately so as such. The 
cattle on exhibition at Mystic Park were better than 
usual, but not nearly equal to what should be expected 
from New England. Owners of fine stock do not care to 
become exhibitors in competition with race-horses, espe- 
cially when they have such a poor opportunity. The 
poultry was passable, but the fruit and vegatables were 
exceedingly few and far between. On the whole, the 
Society is not to be complimented on its agricultural fair 
of 1873. / 

Men-Manure on Wheat.—“ J. W. P.,” 
Fredericksburg, Va. Hen manure may usefully be ap- 
plied to wheat at this season. If the manure is mixed 
with an equal quantity of plaster very evenly, and made 
quite-fine, it may be sown broadcast at the rate of four 
bushels per acre on the young crop. The more evenly it 
is sown the better will be the effect. 





Cooling Milk. — Mrs. “W. H. McC.,” 
Stamford, Ct. It ig not the cooling of the milk by set- 





ting the cans in cold water that prevents the cream from 
rising. If the milk is set in a cellar where there is 
not ample ventilation that is a sufficient cause, but proba- 
bly the cause is nearer still and is to be looked for in the 
milk itself. The cow’s feed should be looked to, and 
some that is rich in oil, as oil cake meal or corn-meal, be 
added to it. 

Making Poudrette.—“ P. B.,” Plymouth 
Co., Mass., proposes to mix hen-maunure, night-soil, and 
soap-suds with loam, into the consistence of a mortar 
and then spread it upon boards to dry. He asks is this a 
good plan, and how much of the dry material may be used 
per acre.—We do not approve of the soap-suds, which in 
such a mixture would dissipate some of the ammonia. 
We would add some plaster and dry earth in equal quan- 
tities to the other materials until the moisture was ab- 
sorbed, and then pack it in tight barrels untilused. Five 
barrels per acre would be a fair quantity. 





The Deep Can System.—Mrs. ‘‘ W. H. 
McC.’ In setting milk in the deep can and cooler sys- 
tem the cream is skimmed as on any other plan of setting. 
The whole process is explained in the Agriculiurist of 
May, 1872, which can be had for 15 cents. 





Sheep Dip.—“N. M. K.,’’ Nevada, Ohio. 
The best sheep and lamb dip is the carbolic dip. It may 
be procured of the Orange Judd Co., 245 Broadway, for 
$8 per 10 1b can, enough for 50 to 100 head. 





Nasal Gleet.—“ L. McKie,” Frankfort, Ky. 
Nasal Gleet consists of a discharge from the nose caused 
by an excessive secretion of a liquid whose office is to 
lubricate and moisten the membrane lining the cavities 
of the nose. If not stopped it may very probably in- 
crease in virulence and eventually end in death. At first 
small doses or a dram of sulphate of copper given twice 
a day in the food with half an ounce of powdered gentian 
root will often make a permanent cure. If of long stand- 
ing and the horse is also out of condition the advice ofa 
veterinary surgeon should be sought. It may be taken 
as a sign of a debilitated constitution. 





The Mennonites.—A large body of Rus- 
sians belonging to a peculiar sect of Christianity known 
as Mennonites have arrived in Harvey Co., Kansas, hay- 
ing purchased lands of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad. These people will be an acquisition tothe 
state of their adoption, being of a remarkably moral. in- 
dustrious, and thrifty character. The present arrival is 
the advance guard of the whole community it is said, who 
leave their homes on account of their objection to con- 
scription into the Russian army. 





Leg Weakness in Fowls.—‘C. G.,” 
Plymouth, Ct. The cause of leg weakness orinability to 
stand in young chickens is want of proper food to stima- 
late a proper muscular growth. If wheat, buckwheat 
and animal food, as worms or chopped meaf, is given the 
weakness will be prevented. It will also probably be 
cured by the same treatment with the administration of 
three grains of sulphate of iron daily in scalded bran. 
Broken bones, crushed oyster shells, and plerty of gravel, 
should be given as a preventive for the future. 

Shall We Plow Deep?—“W. J.,” 
Reed Gity, Mich. If your land. has a subsoil of pure 
sand, deep plowing will be an injury toit. If the sur- 
face soil is a light loam, the subsoil will only render it 
lighter if mixed with it, and nothing but the surface soil 
need be stirred. Indeed, there are very few soils that 
are benefited by deep turning, although there are few but 
what are improved by deep stirring. Yours needs ncither 
deep turning nor deep stirring. 





Progeny of Half Breds.—‘ Inquirer.’ 
The progeny of a half bred mare by a half bred horse will 
as a matter of course be halfbred. In this case ‘‘like 
produces like” exactly. Each parent can not give more 
than it possesses nor can it give less. 

Crops on Swamp Land.—“B. A. E.,” 
Craven Co., N.C. The reduction of a swamp toa con- 
dition of productiveness can not be successful without 
perfect underdrainage. Swamp muck or peat is as ab- 
sorbent as a sponge, and if open ditches only, and those 
at considerable distances apart, are made no deeper or 
not so deep as the subsoil of clay or quicksand, the 
swamp is not drained at all. This is a frequent Cause of 
failure in reclaiming swamps: and althongh at first they 
may produce a heavy crop of grass, it is without sub- 
stance, poor and wasteful to feed, and it is soon run ont 
by wild grass again. The only plan that we have found 
succeseful is to dig at the head of the swamp deep enough 





below the subsoil to cut off all the springs. This may 
need a ditch six feet deep possibly, but it must be done, 
Then a cross drain from this to the outlet must be made, 
and laterals across the swamp discharging into this cross 
drain. As soon as the subsoil is drained and the water 
table lowered beneath the bottom of the muck, the swamp 
is ready for cultivation, Heavy dressings of lime are 
needed, and sand would be a useful addition toit; but 
with lime grass and clover may be grown for many years 
and no other manure will be needed. After a few years, 

when the muck has been well decomposed, corn or oats 
may be taken, but such lands are not suitable for wheat. 

Excellent potatoes have been grown upon them, however, 

and also turnips, but grass is the most suitable crop. 

Orchard grass, timothy, and clover, would probably be 
the most profitable. 


The Perfect Horse.—The Rev. W. H. H. 
Murray, who is a Boston clergyman of excellent attain- 
ments and reputation, and is also known as an ardent 
lover of nature in her wiider moods, and as the author of 
a work on sporting in the Adirondacks, has written a 
book entitled ‘‘The Perfect Horse.”. In this book Mr. 
Murray teaches doctrine so sound ‘and so orthodox that 
we can not do a better service to our readers than ad- 
vise them to procure and study it. As it comes to us 
just as we go to press, we can only record our favorable 
impressions, and hope to give the work a more extended 
notice another month. 

Northern Pacific Railroad.—At o 
meeting of the Board of Directors recently the follow- 
ing resolution was passed :. ‘‘ Resolved, That the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company locate and construct its main 
road to a point on Puget Sound, on the southerly side of 
Commencement Bay, in Township 21, Range 3, east of 
the Wallemeth meridian, and within the limits of the city 
of Tacoma, which point in said city of Tacoma is de- 
clared to be the Western terminus of the main line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad.” 


Linseed Oil-cake for Cows.— J, P. 
N.,” St. Lonis. A reader of the Agriculturist of several 
years’ standing can not surely have failed to read 
much about the value of linseed ofl-cake meal for cows 
in milk. Ifsuch a one ‘ha’ strangely failed to see’ otir 
repeated mention of this most Valuable feed he should at 
once refer to his back volumes. ‘The large business now 
done in linseed in St. Louis should result in producing 
great quantities of cake, which might very profitably be 
used in the dairies and stock yards at home, instead of> 
allowing it to be exported ‘to Epgland for that purpose, 

james 

Roup in Chickens:—“L. H.,” Steubens- 
ville, Pa. The disease known as roup in chickens, and 
which appears in a discharge'ffdm the nostrils and eyes, 
leading to swelling of the head*by reason of an accumu- 
lation of matter which can not find esoape, is better pre- 
vented than ented. Wari ‘ the 







chicks from running in : good feed, plenty’ 
of fresh water with a little copperas dissolved in it, all- 
tend to prevent the di: A ry difficult, and 

as the disease is con ; to kill and bury 
out of sight all roupy they become af- 


le a 
fected. At first, ae lap eeey warm water and 
injeeting into the n . of 10 grains of ‘stl- 
phate of copper in an ounce of water with a syringe may 
bring a cure. 5 ; 


Co-operative Store.—We learn that a co- 
operative Store Society has been in existence for a year 
in Sedalia, Mo., with abundant success, the voctety was 
organized mainly upon the plan which has been > 
so successful in England and Scotland, and on’ which now. 
overa thousand similar associations are in profitable. 
operation. At the end of nine months’ business the daily 
sales of the Sedalia store were over $78, and a stock divi- 
dend of 10 per cent and a sales’ dividend of 3 per cent’ 
were made. The enccess of this pioneer co-operative 
store ought to lead to the organization of others where- 
ever practicable. 


Farey and Catarrh.—W. B.,” Carroll 
Co., Md. In an obstinate case of farcy administeran 
ounce of sulphite (not sulphate) of soda to the horsedaily’ 
in the morning feed. In the evening give a dram of sul- 
phate of copper with an ounce of gentiar root for a week. 
For a week or two afterwards give 30 drops sulphuric’ 
acid in the water drank night and morning. Dieting in’ 
this case is very often of more effect than physicing. In 
a case of obstinate catarrh give the sulphite of eodaand 
gentian and sulphuric acid without the sulphate of 
copper. Bran mashes, soft feed, and clean, sweet stables, 
will be also helpful. , : 


See Pages 398 and 399 for Humbugs, 
Fairs, the Great Campbell Cattle Sale, and other items, : 
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Why? Why? Why? Why? 


HAS THE 


, American 
= aericulturist 


ATTAINED SUCH AN 


Enormous Circulation ? 


Answer No.1: Because 


For the Farmer, 
For the Family, 
For the Gardener, 
‘For the Pomologist, 
For Stock-Breeders, 
For Grain-Raisers, 
For Wool-Growers, 
For Poultry-Breeders, 


For Grape-Growers, IT 


: For Horse-Keepers, 
For Peach-Growers, 
IS 


For Pork-Raisers, 
For Seedsmen, 
For Florists, 
Wives, 
others, 
Girls, 


For Fruit-Growers, 


Answer No. 2. 


“Because évery Farmer, Gardener, or 
_ Amatear tiller of the soil who works one acre 
a iousand, for Grain, Vegetables, or Stock, 
or West, North or South, can be greatly 
assisted and benefited by the reading of the 
American Agriculturist, Every member of ev- 
ery family can find in its various departments for 
the Farm, the Garden, the Household, and the 
Children, instruction, entertainment, and amuse- 
ment, without being contaminated with any- 
ig impure or demoralizing. It treats of 
a! Filowers, Fruits, Trees, Shrubs, and 
Plants. It treats of all machinery and machines 
" suitable to agricultural purposes; and of chemi- 
ls and minerals that conduce to the welfare 
Of Farmers, Housekeepers, and Mechanics; 
it affords instruction and amusement 
ody old or young. 


r No. 3. 
he other publications of the 
impany, its tone is elevating. 


[Octonsr, 











Whoever reads the American Agriculturist will 
become not only wiser but better. For while 
it is not technically a religious paper it unfolds 
Nature and Art, and whoever is brought face to 
face with Nature and Art must feel their re- 
fining influences. The fact that vast numbers 
of publications are flooding the land with per- 
nicious stories and corrupting intelligence ren- 
ders the American Agriculturist a welcome 
visitor in every virtuous household. 


Answer No. 4, 


Because it promotes taste, Life, and especially 
farm life, would be dull and prosy if such a 
paper as the American Agriculturist were not 
a constant visitor, not only with its volume of 
intelligence, but its lavish display of beautiful 
pictures. The readers of the Agriculturist 
would be surprised to see the large corps of 
engravers all busy every day preparing pictures 
of flowers, fruits, animals, machinery, etc., for 
their pleasure. It may never be known how 
many children, by studying our pictures, have 
themselves been made artists ! 

The aged, whose sight has become too dim 
for reading, may find abundant instruction in 
the pictorial lessons which the publishers fur- 
nish them in the American Agriculturist. 


Answer No. 5. 


Because the American Agriculiurist is not 
only instructive and pure and beautiful, but it is 
cheap. Let the reader search through all the 
periodical literature of this and other lands, and 
where will he find such a mass of instructive 
reading for one dollar and a half per 
year as can be found in this great favorite! 
Its price places it within reach of every man, 
woman, and youth on the continent. In fact, to 
render it universal in its circulation, the pub- 
lishers have concluded to renew their previous 
offer of $1.25 each, in clubs of four; 
or $1.20 each, in clubs of ten; or $1 
each, in clubs of twenty or more. 


Now, then: 


Although the circulation of the American 
Agriculiurist is so wide, there is room for more 
subscribers. To add to the inducements al- 
ready offered, the publishers will furnish a beau- 
tiful Chromo to every subscriber. See particu- 
lars in another column. 


Now, again: 

Besides the Chromo, the publishers now offer 
Two Months’ Subscription Gratis— 
that is, persons subscribing singly or in clubs 
for all of the year 1874, whose subscription is 
received in October, shall have the paper for the 
months of November and December without 
charge. This is the time to subscribe, as you 
will thus save money—oue year and two months 
for the price of one year! 


Now, therefore: 


What is the conclusion? It is this : 

Reader, if you value the American Agricul- 
turist and hailit.as awelcome friend, you will 
co-operate with the publishers in still further 
spreading its circulation. Begin by subscrib- 
ing yourself; then call on your next neighbor. 
If successful with him, go further and add two 
more. You will thus have four, which brings the 
price down to $1.25 each. Keep on until you 
number ten at $1.20 each, or twenty or more at 
one dollar each. s 

What elements of happiness will you have in- 
fused into your neighborhood by your effort ! 





Wonderful Circulation 


OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIs7 


The American Agriculturist can 
the words of John Wesley, 


“The World is my Parish,» 


It not only penetrates with its gleaming face 4 
nearly every city, village, and hamlet jn our 
own GREAT REPUBLIC, but it is a welcome 
visitor to nearly all the Nations op THE 
GuLose. Its universal circulation ranks with 
the BrsLE and Pinerim’s Progress, It should 
be an interesting fact to the home reader of the 
American Agriculturist that the copious know- 
ledge in Agriculture, Botany, Horti- 
culture, Architecture, etc., which glad. 
dens his household is diffused among the citizeng 
of the following countries ; 

ENGLAND. AZORES. 

ScoTLAND. BRraZIL. 

IRELAND. CHILI. 

FRANCE. SanDwicH IsLanps. 
SPAIN. SouTH AFRICA. 
ITALY. West AFrica. 
GERMANY. CuBA. 
SWITZERLAND. BERMUDA. 
AUSTRIA. St. HELENA Istanp 
BELGIUM. SoutH AMERICA, 
Norway. HonpDuRas. 
SWEDEN. MExIco, 

INDIA. British CoLuMBrs, 
CHINA. CANADA. 
AUSTRALIA, Nova Scortra. 

New Sout Wares. New Brunswick. 
New ZEALAND. NEWFOUNDLAND. 
JAPAN. West INvIEs. § 


HERE IT Is! 


A Beautiful Picture. 
A First-Rate Paper. 
Two Months Gratis. 


The exquisite Painting entitled ‘‘ MISCHIEF 
BREWING,” by the celebrated American Painter, 
Mr. B. F. Reinhart, has been executed in Chromo 
by the noted firm of Bencke & Scott, and has al- 
ready been given to thousands of subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist, from whom large numbers 
of letters have come testifying their delight. The 
Publishers will present this beautiful $5 Chromo. 


To Every New Subscriber - 


to this paper for the year 1874 as detailed below, 
and in addition to this each subscriber whose sub- 
scription is received during the month of October 
will get the remaining two months of the current 
year, i.e, November and December, without 
extra charge. 

The picture will be delivered at the Office, un- 
mounted, free of charge, or if mounted, for 15 cents 
extra. If to go by mail, unmounted, 10 cents 
must be sent to cover cost of packing and postage. 

Jt will be mounted on heavy binder’s board, and 
Varnished, ready for use, even without any frame, or 
for putting into a frame, for 15 cents extra—that is, 
for 25 cents it will be Mounted, 
Varnished, Packed, and sent Post- 
paid to subscribers (to this Journal for 1874 only), 
who come in now, or hereafter. 

N. 1B.—The Chromo will be delivered: 

At the Office, Ummounted, Free. 
“ «Mounted, 15 cents extra, 
Sent by Mail, Unmounted, 10 cents extra. 
“« « ¢ Mounted, 2% cents extra. 
We advise all to have them mounted before leaving 


justly use 
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the office, as in the large quantities we put up we 
are able to mount them for a quarter of the cost of 
doing it singly, and better than it cav usually be 
done elsewhere. 

The picture fs designed forevery subscribe 
er upon the terms stated above, which please read 
carefully; and on these terms all are alike entitled 
to it, whether their names come singly at $1.50 
each, or in Clubs of Four for $5, or Clubs of Ten at 
$1.20 cach, or in Clubs of Twenty or more at $1 
each. Subscribers in Premium Clubs will also 
thus be entitled to it. 


(= Remember _&} 


That every new subscription now received will be en- 
tered at once in the mail-books, and will be furnished 
with the paper from the time the name comesin until the end 
of 1874, at a single subscription price. (This applies to all 
new subscribers now received, whether singly at $1.50 
each, or in clubs of four at $1.25.) 


aS Remember _} 


That Very Valuable Premiums are offered (see page 393) 
to those who take the trouble to gather up and forward 
clubs of subscribers, These Premiums are to pay for 
the time and trouble taken in gathering and forwarding 
the subscriptions (and good pay they are). The subscrib- 
ers thembelves will each get the $5 picture, and new ones 
coming in now will get the extra numbers free. 
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The Bolt Nuisance.—We have often re- 
buked the persistency with which manufacturers of 
agricultural implements will continue to use round- 
headed bolts in their machines, which, when they come 
loose, are next to impossible to be tightened. It is 
easier to find fault than to suggest a remedy, at least very 
often, but we are glad to have to say that this nuisance 
and loss arising from the use of bolts that turn in the 
hole, and nuts that become loose and get lost, may be 
completely avoided. The Lock-nut Bolt is the ‘“‘ Cum- 
ming” bolt for agricultural machines. By the use of a 
copper wire key inserted into a groove in the bolt the 
nut when screwed up may be locked so that no jarring 
ca" loosen it. A wrench, however, will loosen the nut 
with ease. Farmers now should insist that every 
machine they purchase is put together with this ‘‘ lock- 
nut bolt,’’ and thousands of dollars in the aggregate will 
be saved yearly, to say nothing of the peace of mind they 
will have secured. 





Whe New Secretary.—The Amétrican 
Pomological Society celebrated its 25th birthday by tak- 
ing unto itself a new secretary in the person of Mr. W. 
C. Flagg, of Alton, Ill~ We congratulate the Society 
upon this selection, as in’ Mr. Flagg they have an officer 
who is in every respect a gentleman. Scholarly in his 
tastes, Mr. Flagg is a fruit-grower, and in his pomologi- 
cal writing gives a happy combination of the literary 
and the practical. His knowledge of fruits is very full, 
and, take him for all in‘all, we know of no one in the 
country more worthy to be honored by the appointment 
than Mr. Flagg. We are sure that all the members of 
the press will accept this election with great satisfaction. 
We feel warranted in assuring the ‘‘ Agricultural and 
Horticultural Press ” that W. C. Flagg will never use the 
official reports of the Society as a medium through which 
to express his “‘ remarks.”’ 





Gratifying Results.—Some twelve years 
ago, Mr. David Lyman, since deceased, exhibited at the 
office of the American Agriculturist one of the first made 
of the Universal Wringers. A trial of the implement at 
that time convinced us of its great utility in the house- 
hold, and we readily adopted it as a most desirable 
premium. It has remained on the list up to the present 
time, and we have given away hundreds of them, and in 
not one instance have they failed to prove as repre- 
sented. Our good opinion of them has becn increased 
by the improvements. which have from time to time been 
added, and we know of no implement that will be more 
sure to satisfy all purchasers. By judicious and liberal 
advertising the sales have steadily increased until they 
have become enormous. The President of the company, 
Mr. R. C. Browning, informs us that in August, a poor 
business month, the sales were greater than for any 
month in the last five years. Every household in the 
land should be supplied with a good clothes wringer, and 
the Universal gives universal satisfaction. 


See Pages 393 to 396. 





$20 for $1. 
$20 for $1. 


Twenty Dollars for One Dollar. 
Twenty Dollars for One Dollar. 


HEARTH and HOME, 


The best Family Newspaper in the world. 
Beautifully Illustrated, pure in tone, elevating 
in influence. 

Four Months for One Dollar, which 
will include all of Mr. GroreEr Cary Eeeie- 
ston’s SPLENDID NEW STORY, entitled 


ROBERT PAGEBROOK, 
The Man of Honor. 


This story is written expressly for HEARTH 
AND Hog, and will be commenced about the 
1st of October. The publishers feel safe in 
commending it in advance as one of the 
most attractive stories that has been presented 
to the American people this year, and they de- 
sire to lay it before 100,000 Readers 
in the columns of HEARTH AND Homsg. They 
therefore propose to send the paper for the 
term of Four Months for One Dollar. 
This will include all of Mr. Eggleston’s story, 
besides more than a dozen other of the best 
short stories by the most distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign writers, together with sketches, 
poetry, editorials upon topics of current inter- 
est, choice miscellany, and the very best 
YOUNG FOLKS’ DEPARTMENT 
to be found in any paper in the world. 


Every number of HEARTH AND HoME con- 
tains as much reading matter of the very 
choicest character as an ordinary dollar and a 
quarter book, thus giving every four months’ 
subscriber at least $20 worth of the very 
best current literature for $1. 

Mr. Eggleston’s story alone will be worth 
many times this amount to every lover of 
yure and chaste literature. 

Now is the time to subscribe. 


SEND IN THE NAMES. 


We want, and ought to have, at least 20,000 
of these four months’ subscribers within the 
next thirty days. Let every reader and friend 
of the American Agriculturist send us at least 
one name for this four months’ trial trip. 


DO. NOT DELAY, 


But go to work at once to get up a club. 


Free! Hree!! Free!!! 


Any person sending us a club of ten of these 
four months’ subscribers for HEARTH AND 
Hog, can receive the American Agriculturist 

ONE YEAR FREE, 
or a copy of either of Epwarp EG@GLEsTon’s 
great American stories, 
The Hoosier School-Master, 


The End of. the World, 
The Mystery of Metropolisville. 


Lose no time in commencing work on this 
offer. There is hardly a neighborhood in the 
United States where aclub of from ten toa 
hundred can not be made up if some one will 
only lead off in the matter. Reader, YOU can 
do this,and at the same time benefit your 
neighbors’ families by placing in their hands 
the best family paper in the world. Address 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 











The American Pomological Society. 
-—_c--—- 

It was a happy thought that fixed the place of the 
quarter-centennial meeting of the Society at the home of 
its president and founder. Let us begin by stating that 
the meeting was held at Boston, upon the invitation of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Those who 
know that Society need not be told that the arrangements 
made for the reception of the National Association were 
most ample and thorough, Not only the Horticultural 
Society, but all Boston and its vicinity seemed interested 
in the matter, and intent that the “silver wedding” of 
the great National Association should be duly honored. 
The magnificent granite temple of the Massachusetts 
Society was devoted solely to the exhibition of fruits. 
Tlere were state, county, society, and individual collec- 
tions, and such an outpouring as to absolutely bewilder 
one, As we write before any reports are made up we 
can_not give a numerical account of the collections. 
Suffice it to say that the fruit from Kansas and Nebraska , 
attracts great attention from its perfection, that Califor- 
nia sends oranges, lemons, grapes, and olives, Louisiana 
sends remarkable collection of oranges and other tro- 
pical fruits, and that on the other hand Canada comes 
with the beautiful products of her orchards. The floral 
exhibition of the Massachusetts Society is held at Music 
Hall, a place well known. as the home of the big organ 
and the bronze Beethoven. It can hardly be called a floral 
exhibition, as foliage so largely predominates Here the 
hall is converted into a tropical garden, where palms of 
various kinds, tree-ferns, and other plants of striking 
foliage make up & bewildering mass of varied verdare. 
We write too hurriedly to specify the noticeable speci- 
mens. Not only was the Society welcomed officially by 
the mayor of Boston, but private gentlemen have opened 
their houses and grounds to the members of the Society. 
One morning Mr. Wm. Gray, Jr., gave some two hundred 
a breakfast at his charming place at Dorchester, and Mr. 
Hunnewell threw open the gates of Wellesley to the- 
members, who wisely devoted some hours to the inspec- 
tion of the finest place in America. In starting npon its 
second quarter-century the Society has taken some 
wise steps and has cleared a great deal of “dead 
wood” out of its path, After a lively debate it was 
unanimously decided that the Society should offer no 
money premiums, and that the “‘ Wilder medal” only 
should be given for meritorious horticultural objects. 
Then again, the “starring” of fruits for the catalogue 
was relegated to the State committees, and the former 
promiscuous making up of the catalogue no longer con- 
tinues. We are obliged to Close our account of this, in 
some respect the most important of all the meetings of 
the Pomological Society, before the adjournment. The 
spirit and feeling on all sides are most satisfactory, and 
we may say that the Society has taken a new lease of 
life, and that its second quarter-century begins full of 
promise and hope. The meeting for 1875 will be held at 
Chicago, and there will probably be another meeting at 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. Of 
special features of this most successful gathering we 
may have occasion to speak hereafter. 

P, §,--Since the above was in type, we are able to add 
that the banquet given on Friday evening at Music Hall 
was a grand affair and a fitting finale to the exercises. 
President Strong, after his speech of welcome, resigned 
the chair to President Wilder, who was in his most 
happy mood, and presided with a grace and dignity that 
we have not seen equaled. We heard nothing but ex- 
pressions of universal satisfaction at the whole affair. 





Milk to a Pound of Cheese.—“ 5. H. 
H.” The results of the working of cheese-factories show 
that it takes somewhat less than ten pounds of milk to 
make a pound of cheese. ; 





Bee Notes—Agassiz Criticised. 
BY M. QUINBY. 

A lecture upon bees by Prof. Agassiz has been reported 
in some of the papers, in which he tells a good deal that 
is valuable and what I know to’be true, some things that 
may be true, though [ have never been able to verify them, 
and some things, if he is reported correctly, which I 
know to be false. ThisI very much regret. I would not 
willingly shake the confidence in so eminent mi", but 
allegiance to the truth certainly ought to stand before 
allegiance to men. aes 

I will notice a few points in the report of the lecture as 
given in the N. Y. Tribune, Scientific American, Rural 
New Yorker, and other papers. Agassiz is reported as 
saying: ‘‘ When a swarm breaks off an old com-- 
munity to form a new colony, the divi is generally * 
due to the appearance of a new queen.” Now thisisnot | 
true. The new queen has not appeared nor will she ap- 
pear according to the general rule for eight or nine days 
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Se 
~ to. come, The Professor seems to have confounded the 
first with second or third swarms from a hive in this ex- 
- planation. It is the appearance of rival queens that 
~ gauses these xfter-swarms. 
se “ REMARKABLE FACTS CONCERNING THE QUEEN BEE.” 
aes” says: “‘The queen bee usually quite con- 
‘tented with her lot, watching over her progeny, active, 
_and patient ia the care of her eggs, becomes furious if a 
rival arises ia the hive.” ‘Usually contented with her 
“Tot,” appears io be correct, but being “ active and patient 
in the care o her eges and watching over her progeny,” 
- is allimagination. The truth of the matter is, she takes 
no more care of her eggs or progeny than the flesh-fly or 
‘mosquito. I feel safe in saying this, for I have observed 
hundreds or theusands of queens and never yet saw one 
thus engaged. All that the queen does is to depos‘t her 
eggs in the ccils, some do not even do that properly, a 
half dozen eggs deing sometimes found in one cell. The 
supernumerary eggs must be removed by the workers. 
Any one can prove the truth of this by a little attention. 
- “It is nearly trae that if a rival arises in the hive the old 
queen will sometimes “‘ fight to the death.” But when the 
Professor expiaius how the rival appears, he err again. 
“So well is this understood in the hive that the workers 
take care to prevent such conflicts by holding back the 
new queent’ just ready to be hatched from her royal cell 
until the bees have swarmed.” Thisis the mother queen, 
the old one,that.is spoken of now. But the fact is that when 
she issues with a awarm ¢here is no such thing as a new 
queen just ready to be hatched nor will there be short of a 
week, unless bad weather has kept her back. Very 
many swarms ard old queens come out—especial!y with 
the Italians—wlhen the young queen has not yet emerged 
from the egg, 2ud no young queen in such case will 
hatch out short of ‘twelve days. Nature has provided 
that they shou?d leave when the young queen has pro- 
gressed to the larva state and has been sealed over in her 
cell. She is taev a week longer in changing from the 
Jarva to the chrysaiis and maturing to a perfect queen, be- 
fore which time she can not fight. Now the instinct 
that teaches the olf queen to leave with the first swarm 
before there is any possibility of a conflict is quite as 
wonderful to me ae anything the Professor relates. 

He continues: ‘* At such atime,” that is just before 
the issue of a first swarm, *‘ the workers will stand by the 
cell out of which a queen is to be born, ascertain how far 
her transformation is completed, and, should there bea 
disposition of the young queen shortly to creep out, they 
increase the deposit of wax upon the lid which shuts the 
cell, thus preven.ing the egress of the royal prisoner. If 
she tries to breat: throuch or attempts to gnaw her way 
nt pe workers crowd around the opening or accumulate 
such an amount of wax upon it as to frustrate all her ef- 
forts. When the o!d queen has peacefully departed the 
new one is set free.” 

Now we have seen or can see if we observe properly 
that no such things happen with the old queen. We 
have hives in witch we can examine all parts, can see 
every bee, and examine the condition of every cell at any 
time. With such lives nothing is easier than to show 
Agassiz to be in error. Had his remarks been applied to 
young queens they would have been nearer the truth, but 
then would not tuave hit it exactly. The way bees pro- 
ceed in swarmivz is briefly this. The old queen departs 
with the swarm 1s soon as the first royal cells are ready 
and sealed, usiiali'y leaving some unsealed. The re- 
maining workers go on precisely as before, nurse the 
young, seal up te unfinished cells of workers as well as 
the royal cells. ‘I'he queen that first matures bites her 
‘way out before «:e has strength to fly, and makes it her 
business to gv about and sting her royal sisters to death. 
This is exemplified when a hive throws off but one swarm 
in a season. Bat if asecond swarm is to issue the case is 
different, and then is when the second and other maturing 
queens are kept back, not by depositing wax upon the 

Jia, but by simrly holding it shut; a little hinge on one 
side is all that holds and it can be pushed open in a sec- 
ond when the beesdo not hold it. The first hatched 
queen is not «lowed to destroy the others, and seems to 
understand that they are deadly rivals and have strength 
to fighta de«ided battie. She seems greatly agitated, 
running abovt and stopping a moment occasionally to 
> give a few sharp shrill sounds. Those in the cells repeat 
the notes ina hoarser key. I have taken out the combs 
and held a single one before me with the bees on it, and 
have seen the queen at the time of making the notes. I 
have examined the cells just described containing the 
queens, and seen the bees holding the door shut. I have 
cut off .nch cells, held the door myself, heard the piping 
noise in my hand, have laid the cell down and saw her 


3 “ majesty push open the door to freedom the next instant. 


‘This piping may always be heard a day or two before an 
_ after swarm or swarm with young queens. If the weather 
and all is favorable, the first hatched queen seeming to 
nd the consequence if she remains, Jeaves with 
‘many bees as choose to follow, and avoids further 
9. This occurs usually in just nine days after the 
seen issued. Another queen is liberated which 









two days after. When the bees are through swarming 
the queen which is at liberty destroys all her rivals and 
reigns alone. 

Now, a few words about the construction of cells. The 
Professor says : “* The swarm having alighted near a favor- 
able spot, a single working bee—one out of twenty thou- 
sand, perhaps—starts from the crowd and lays the first 
piece of wax, which is the foundation of a new comb.” 
—This is not quite true. If he had left out “starts from 
the crowd,” and simply said ‘“‘lays the first piece of 
wax,” it would have been’ nearer the truth. The first 
pieces laid are not always foundations of comb. The 
fact is, the first bee remains in the crowd when putting 
down the first lump, and is not in sight. Lumps of wax 
are stuck on the branch of a tree before the swarm has 
been there thirty minutes. A few hours after being 
hived they will have scores of these lumps, varying in 
size from a pin’s head toasmall pea. These disappear 
after the combs are commenced. 

The lecturer continues: ‘‘The first bee having made 
the first cell, a second bee comes and stands opposite her, 
head to head ; then another at her side, so {that the two 
stand side by side ; and the rest follow in definite posi- 
tion, each building a cell around itself, until gradually a 
good-sized comb is built.”.—I am much surprised at this. 
We have only to examine the process of comb building 
by taking out the bees occasionally, and we shall find no 
first cell at all until irregular lumps of wax joined toge- 
ther extend an inch or more downward. How a bee can 
“build a cell around itself” is a curious speculation. 
If the bee had a thin sheet of wax just the right size 
rolled out like paper, and could wrap it around its body, 
it might possibly be conceived. But comb is built in no 
such way, and the great naturalist is nowhere more 
grossly in error than here. The bee uses neither hands 
nor feet, but mandibles, and these it uses very much asa 
mason does a trowel. We can see this if we look—not, 
indeed, by trying to see into the dense mass of bees just 
hived—but by observing them through glass, when they 
have combs projecting outside the cluster, generally in 
glass surplus boxes best. We can see them detach a thin 
scale of pure white wax from the underside of the ab- 
domen, one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter, then seize 
it with the mandibles and chew or work it into a sort of 
lump and apply it to the center of the comb or end of the 

cells. This lump is ten times the thickness of the par- 
tition wall of ordinary cells when finished. Warmth to 
make it pliable seems necessary. With their forceps 
they then remove the superfluous wax until just a thin 
plate at the center is left. The bottom of the cell is fin- 
ished first, but wax is applied to lengthen the cell wall 
in the same way. It is polished with their teeth as they 
proceed. When the cell is one-fourth of an inch deep— 
if the yield of honey is abundant—it is nearly filled with 
honey, or receives anegg. The lengthening of the cell 
continues. If for a bee, one-sixteenth over a half-inch 
in Jength is made. If for honey only, cells several inches 
long are sometimes constructed. One cell is not made 
first, but all advance together, and all are filled as they 
proceed, only leaving room to smooth and polish the 
end. Of course, the impossibility of the bee being in- 
side a cell nearly full of honey to build anything around 
itself is apparent. 

More might be said. But surely this is enough to show 
the folly of taking any man, however great, as an infalli- 
ble authority. Ican only hope that the Agassiz teaching 
on other topics may be free from the mistakes which he 
certainly makes in this lecture on bees. 


one 


Sour-Fodder Making. 


a ag Soe 
The curing of various kinds of green fodder 
into sour hay is perhaps in the United States a 
not commonly practiced manipulation, espe- 
cially the souring of green corn, which should 
be practiced with moré effect on the farms of 
the United States of America. The making 
of. dry hay of green corn is an injurious 
manner of curing it. Although -the writer 
of this is not acquainted with American farm- 
ing except by reading of the American Agricul- 
turist, nevertheless I communicate a method of 
preservation of juicy fodder peculiarly import- 
ant for corn-producing America. 
The corn is sown broadcast, or drilled in 
rows 9 to 18 inches apart, 2 mezens to 1 Austrian 
toch (or about 3.3 hectolitre to 1 hectare). 
[This is nearly 34 bushels to the acre.—Ep.] 
The cultivation remains the same; the field 
must be kept free from weeds. At blossom 




















issues it is under similar circumstances and only about | time the corn is mown, loaded into wagons, and 
n 


hauled in, The home-brought corn js put in 
large ditches (German Grube, Miethe), 10 or 29 
rods long, and is here pressed in by a few men 
walking on the green corn. The accompanying 
engraving will explain the whole. The ditch 
is 12 feet deep, 12 feet wide at the top, and 6 
feet at the bottom. The length will need to be 
sufficient to contain the fodder to be preserved, 
The ditch must be dug in dry ground. When 
the ditch is filled the green corn is built like 
a stack upwards about 10 feet over the level 
of the ground, as shown in the engraving. The 
finished stack is then covered with earth about 
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DITCH FOR THE CORN. 


two feet thick on every side. It is best to cover 
the top of the stack at first, because the weight 
of the earth pressing down the green corn, as 
much earth is not needed for covering as is the - 
case when the sides are covered at first. 

This sour-hay making enables us to store a 
large quantity of juicy fodder for the winter, 
and if well covered with earth it may be stored 
for a few years without any injury. The most 
important of all is, the beasts being once ac- 
quainted with this sour-hay, like it very much. 
With us (in Hungary) the sour hay is cut and 
mixed with corn-meal, or some other ground 
grain, and given to the cattle; but the sour hay 
mity be fed uncut also. 

In sections where stones and*bricks are to be 
obtained cheaply the sides of the ditch may be 
walled, but it is not necessary. 

I should be very glad if these lines would 
serve to encourage the sour-hay making of corn 
by the American farmers. G. C. 

ALBRECHTSFELD, HUNGARY. 


Joseph Arch. 


—o—- 





It is not often that the passage of a private 
individual from England to America is of any 
especial interest to others than the person him- 
self and his immediate family, In the case of 
Joseph Arch, his leaving England and his ar- 
rival in America are of importance to both 
countries. The saying that “‘he left his country 
for his country’s good” may be applied to Mr. 
Arch in other than the ironical sense in which 
it is usually employed. Within a few years Mr. 
Arch has risen to be the head-of an important 
movement among English laborers, From all 
accounts he is thoroughly in earnest in his de- 
sire to benefit the English laborer, and takes a 
large and common-sense view of the matter. 
He finds that the present depressed condition 
of the farm laborer, his low wages, and conse- 
quent poor living and ignorance, are due to 
overstocking the market. He regards the at- 
tempt to benefit the laborer as hopeless so long 
as labor is so abundant that the employer can 
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fix his own price. He proposes emigration 
npon a large scale as a means of benefiting 
thosc who go and those who remain. With 
this plan in view Mr. Arch comes to this coun- 
try upon a tour of observation. He proposes 
to examine the condition of the Jaborer here, 
and to ascertain what are the immediate as well 
as ultimate prospects for the immigrant; and 
when he returns and makes his report such 
action as may seem advisable will be taken. 
This cautious and business-like manner of pro- 
ceeding is certainly highly commendable, and 
we hope that Mr. Arch will have abundant op- 
portunity for observation. The impression has 
obtained that Mr. Arch comes over at once 
with a large number of laborers, and we have 
been written to wiih reference to securing a 
number of them. It will be seen from what we 
have said that this is a mistaken idea, as Mr. 
Arch’s visit is entirely preliminary, and all 
future action will be founded upon the report 
ne may make after his return. 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 44. 
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“L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose,” 
which, being freely interpreted, may be read: 
“Don’t count your chickens before they are 
hatched.” ‘Was.there ever before such an un- 
reliable sitting hen as this season has been? Or 
was ever such havoc played with the eggs of a 
farmer’s hopes? Ours were pretty well addled 
by the middle of July. One very essential ele- 
ment of success in farming had been persistently 
withheld from us, Seed, labor, soil, and man- 
ure, valuable though they are as factors in the 
problem of vegetable growth, are of little avail 
unless the universal solvent comes d:tly to lead 
them to their result, and nota solvent did we 
get from the 9th of May until the 17th of July, 
save a couple of insignificant showers, nor did 
we have any perceptible dew for over a month 
of this time. The weather remained cool—too 
cool for much growth—until the winds had 
dried the ground to below the depth of our 
four-foot drains, and then the sun took its in- 
nings, and shriveled and withered every young 
seedling the cLill had left. Corn-fodder, plant- 
ed with four bushels of seed and ten cords of 
heavy cow manure per acre, began its yellow 
existence late in May, and struggled through 
the various prismatic hues (all save the green), 
until we almost despaired of saving it at all ; but 
for once, “theory” got the upper-hand and 
was vindicated. The drier the day, the more 
persistently did the horse-hoe run. The ground 
between the rows became like an ash-heap, 
and, doubtless, its frequent exposure robbed it 
of much of its manure, but the constant stirring 
kept up a constant renew: of fresh air, and the 
air of a hot day @s laden with moisture, which 
the shaded lower soil condenses on its cool 
particles. In this way we kept our crop alive, 
and encouraged its roots to continue their ef- 
fort to get down away from the parch- 
- ing heat. At last it began to smile with the 
consciousness of Jong-delayed success, and a 
daily deepening glow of hopeful green covered 
the field. Tenacres of corn-fodder we were sure 
to have, but the first cutting must be delayed 
more than a month beyond the usual time. 
Our purchased field of clover did tolerably well 
in its first cutting, and then sunk into a state of 
final despair and lay idle until the rains came. 
By hook and by crook we kept the cows sup- 
plied .with cut feed or with pasture, and pre- 
vented them from drying off, but they were 
about the only thing that did not dry off. 





Among our make-shifts was a poor stand of 
rye, too thin to pay for cutting, which served 
for a day’s bite now and then, and which 
proved so good a reliance as to determine me, 
more than ever, never to omit it from the year- 
ly planting. Nearly 40 acres of our 60 (of the 
farm proper) are in grass, and we had calcu- 
lated on 100 tons of hay at the first cutting. 
We counted without our host, and are only too 
glad to have 60 tons snugly housed. Probably 
quite one half of this is due to the extra culti- 
vation and proper manuring of our former 
corn-fodder fields, and a good part of the re- 
mainder to top-dressing with stable manure. 
The drouth has prevented the ‘phosphatic 
blood guano” from having any sensible effect. 

I have made frequent allusion to one corner 
of the farm which, a few years ago, was too 
deeply plowed. This Jand is now in grass. On 
a portion of it we have made several vain at- 
tempts to raise crops of roots, and have expend- 
ed much manure in the effort. Here the grass 
in April had a somewhat promising look; the 
rest of the tract (about three acres) was a capi- 
tal illustration of abject poverty. A close ex- 
amination discovered some rudimentary grass 
and clover, but nothing that suggested a crop. 
I had read so much about top-dressing that it 
was determined to try iton this apparently 
forlorn hope, and the land was well covered 
before the heavy rains that fell early in May. 
The result was almost magical; while that 
portion which had looked so promising as 
to seem not to need manure did not yield 
1,000 pounds per acre of poor hay, ox-eye 
daisy, and red sorrel, this poorer part, solely 
as an effect of the top-dressing, produced 
fully 4,000 pounds per acre of very fair hay. 
One swallow don’t make a summer, but the 
evidence of this field in favor of the surface ap- 
plication of coarse manure is very strong and 
worthy of remembrance, 





Taking the farm as a whole, even the result 
we have secured in spite of the drouth, is an 
evidence of the value of a well-underdrained 
heavy soil on aclay subsoil. In my market 
garden the effect of the season liis been simply 
disastrous; celery sown in April had barely 
come up in July, when the plants were wanted 
for setting. An acre of cabbages which should 
have been all sold in the latter part of June, 
and which, being planted on a heavy clover 
sod and manured with nearly $200 worth of 
stable dung, fish guano, and night soil, should 
have brought $1,000 return at ordinary prices, 
only began to head after the middle of July, 
and will do well if they bring $400 in a very 
high market. Lettuce and spinach came up 
and ran at once to seed. Potatoes dried off 
when the tubers were of the size of hen’s eggs, 
and, generally, the season’s profits of this trou- 
blesome department have gone “to the bow- 
wows,” leading one to a conviction of the truth 
of the saying that “nothing is certain in agri- 
culture but disappointment ;” however, we do 
manage in some way to get along, and the fail- 
ures of this year suggest means for avoiding 
their repetition in future years. When luck is 
bad and times are dull, no one is so well able 
to weather the storm asa farmer who has a 
good roof over his head, a good heart under his 
jacket, a good wife at his side, and a good soil 
that is yearly growing better under good man- 
agement, 


A correspondent in the city, who amuses his 





leisure hours with the management of a farm, - 
asks: “Is there any advantage in our country 
in keeping up old pasture fields as in the old 
country? There they are not tempted to turn 
up sod for Indian corn as we are. Is this the 
reason for their partiality for old pasture fields, 
and for their rarity with us? I have a beauti- 
tiful six-acre field without a stone in it, with a turf 
like a lawn, on which I have kept a few sheep 
and cattle for years, and which I intended to 
keep for permanent pasture, but my farmer is ~ 
always urging me to let him put it in corn; ‘it 
would give me such a beautiful crop,’ says he. 
Don’t put yourself to the trouble of answering 
my probably absurd queries, but if they are 
worth the notice, perhaps you may revert to 
the subject in the good old Agriculturist.” 

Farmers in the old country probably have as 
much temptation to plow up old pastures as 
we have, and with the somewhat uncertain 
tenure of tenants-at-will, they doubtless need 
the restraint of the landlord’s interest to prevent 
their doing so. We are usually landlord and 
tenant rolled into one, and our hope of imme- 
diate profit should always be tempered by 
our forethought as permanent owners, I have 
but one word of advice for any one who pro- 
poses to break up good grass land for the sake 
of growing acrop of corn, that is—“ Don’t.” In 
the first place, to a man who needs grass, 
whether for hay or for pasture,*nothing is 80 
valuable as a well-sodded field. The only 
reason for plowing it should be to seed it down 
again, and this may nearly or quite always be 
obviated by other means. The harrow, fresh 
seed, and, above all, top-dressing and kind 
treatment in the way of a good blanket of fall 
growth to carry it through the winter, will ren- 
ovate and perpetuate a sod on any land tliat is 
fit for grass at all. If you have such a field as 
you describe, cherish it as the apple of your 
eye. It may take years and years to restore it 
if you once break it up. 


Corn! Indian corn is the Jgnis fatuus of 
Eastern agriculture; a relic of the days when 
our ancestors had to grow it at home or go 
without it, a habit of the Yankee farmer, a 
rut of the old fogyism which hates to adop: new 
ways and to relinquish old ones. I modestly 
venture the opinion that not one bushel of corn 
has been grown within five years anywher- in 
New England, New Jersey, or Eastern New 
York that has not cost more than it came to, 
that has not been grown at a positive ios; 
and I think it is time for men who call them- 
selves “practical” to cast up the accoun’ and 
realize the fact for themselves, On one sikle 
we have the market value of a bushel of Wes- 
tern corn and the added extra value of our bet- 
ter article; call it if you please $1. Noboiy 
pretends that it pays to grow less than 50 bush- 
els per acre, and for all the increase beyond 
that you must increase the items of labor and 
manure in proportion, so that it will not pay to 
grow 100 bushels. Remember that gorn is an 
enormous feeder, and that a full crop can be 
grown only with an extravagant outixy fcr 
manure, and that even themoderate crop which 
can be groryn on rich Jand without much mz- 
nure tases from the ground material which 
would Lring much more money if allowed to 
produc: grass. I have never seen a statement 
of the cost of producing a crop of corn fora 
premium in which the'loss in fertility was esti- 
mated at anything like its fair value for the 
growth of grass. Then take the question of la- 
bor. Labor is the mill-stone that threatens to 
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pull us uhder; we can’t do this and we can’t 
do that because of the labor it would take 
and the high wages we must pay; yet we 
insist on growing acrop that costs more for 


Jabor than any other we cultivate except. 


“potatoes, and labor that must be applicd 
‘when we ought to be cutting our early 
hay in June, or attend- 
. ing to our root crops in 
the fall.. Turn it which 
Way we will, our corn- 
growing is a mistake, and 
& grave one. It seduces 
us into breaking up grass 
land we might better keep good by top-dress- 
ing; it consumes labor that we need at che 
same season for more important work, and it 
eats into our manure heaps like the dry rot, in- 
stead of increasing their value as the purchase 
of Western corn surely would do. “Corn, 
never—corn fodder, always,” say I. 


Fig. 1.—HOLDER. 


In one of the letters, of which I get many, I 
find the following sentiment—the question dis- 
cussed being the tendency of American farmers 
who employ foremen to select Irishmen and 
Germans—“TI have no antipathy against any 
class of persons. I believe an Irishman or an 
African is just as good as myself if he behave 
as well. Nevertheless, I will never work under 
an Irishman or a German (unless compelled to). 
Perhaps this may be called pride, but I call it 
*Americanism.” Mirabile dictu/ American- 
ism! Well, if the rose smells swecter so, pray 
give it this name. It needs all the fragrance 
the most cunning nomenclature can lend it. 
Call it what you like, my friend, but the emo- 
tion that actuates you is not even pride (which 
is a worthy emotion, but snobbishness of rather a 
low order. I am an American, too, and with 
as much pride of race, perhaps; but I am, for 
my part, content to do my work in this world 
under such leaders as my circumstances give 
me. Ifam better than the foreigner, I shall be 
able to convince my employer that it will be 
for his interest to make me his foreman; if I 
am not—why, may the best man win! Let us 
not keep him down because he was born on 
another part of the footstool. Americanism 


Fig. 2.—HOLDER IN USE. 


that is worthy ofthe name upholds its own 
rights always, but does not contemn people of 
other nationalities, whom we have freely in- 
vited to our land, and to whom we owe not 
only very much of the development of our na- 
nal wealth, but—not to put too fine a point 
—our own ancestry. The sort of “ Ameri- 


g in its last ditch in the Lava 
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am anxious you should not understand me as 
making a personal thrust at yourself, for I am 
only speaking of an evil, as Land many others 
understand it, and a general one. If I were 
not acareful reader of the Ogden Farm Papers 
this would not have been noticed.” 

To which I simply say_that, in my capacity 
as a writer for the Agriculturist I have no per- 
son, and should be incapable of taking offense 
even were it intended, which in this case, of 
course, it was not. 


Bag-Holder and Lifter. 





An illustration is here given of a very handy 
bag-holder by which the mouth of a grain bag 
is held open while it is filled from a shovel or 
scoop. The holder is made of hickory, ash, or 
white oak, and consists of one straight piece 
about 14 inches Jong and half an inch square, 


| pointed and furnished at the ends with short, 


sharp steel spikes less than a quarter of an inch 
long. At each end, about half an inch from 
the extremities, quarter-inch holes are bored 
through, and a half-hoop three-eighths of an 


Fig. 4.—LIFTER IN USE. 


inch thick is tenoned into the holes and wedged 
so that they are firmly fixed. The holder is 
shown at figure 1, and at figure 2 is shown the 
method of ugfng it. The mouth of the bag is 
drawn through the half-hoop, and is turned 
over towards the outside, the short steel spikes 
holding it from slipping off. The mouth of the 
bag is thus held open while it is being filled. 
By hanging two cords from the beam or floor 
overhead with hooks attached to them the bag 
may be held suspended at a proper height above 
the floor for one person alone to fillit. This 
will be found very convenient both for farmers 
during thrashing time and when much feed is 
being handled @s in the winter season, and also 
for country millers who handle a good deal of 
grain without much mechanical help. Such 
persons will find the little machine shown at 
fig. 3 also a very valuable help and a great sav- 
ing of the muscles of the back. Few people 
like lifting bags of grain or hauling them about 
for the love of the thing. With this machine 
bags may be wheeled about on a barn or mill 
floor and emptied into a grain or feed-bin or 
into another bag with great saving of labor and 
strength. Its mechanism is seen at fig. 4. It is 
a frame mounted on wheels so arranged that 
the direction of its motion may be changed 
withease. A sloping board or bag-rest is pivoted 
on to the top of the frame so that it may swing 
within the upright standards. A foot-board or 
seat is made at the bottom, on which the 


full bag is placed, and hand-holes are cut 





in the sides by which the bag is elevated, 
Small hooks are driven into sloping boarg 
to hold the bag from sliding. When the 
bag is to be emp- 
tied it is raised 
from the ground 
and tixe contents 
are shot into the 
bin. If another 
bag is to be filled 
with the contents 
it is hung upon 
the upper end of 
the board with 
its mouth around 
the guides, and 
is held fast by the 
small hooksat the 
side. The grain 
or meal or what- 
ever it may be is thus transferred from one 
bag to another instantly without difficulty. 


Fig. 3.—BAG-LIFTER. 


Stacking with the Horse-Fork. 
sa, 

“A Correspondent” asks for a method of 
using the horse-fork in stacking straw or hay, 
The usual method of doing this is shown in the 
accompanying engraving. A pole, at the lower 
end of which is a stout pointed iron spike long 
enough to take firm hold upon the ground, is 
raised and stayed with guy ropes. This pole 
should be of such a Jength as may be adapted 
to the height of the stack; one twenty feet long 
will be most generally useful. At the top of 
the pole another iron pin is inserted, over which 
around plate revolves by means of a hole in 
the center. Several other holes are made at the 
edge of the plate to which the stay ropes are 
attached. A short boom is suspended so that 
it will easily revolve around the pole, and at the 
end of this the hoisting pulley is hung. The 
hoisting rope passes through a pulley-block 
hung at the inner end of the boom, and through 
another at the bottom of the pole, and thence 
is hooked to the clevis of the whiffletree. The 
method of using this contrivance speaks for 
itself, The fork as it is loaded is hoisted, the 
nan who builds the stack guides the fork to 





STACKING WITH HORSE-FORK. 


where the load is needed, and then by a signal 
instructs the man or boy on the wagon to trip it. 
This is done by means of a cord held in this 
person’s hand, by which when the fork is 
tripped it is brought back to the wagon and 
loaded again instantly. The driver of the 
horse, of course, watches closely the~moment 
for the requisite movements, and should act, if 
any way smart, without waiting for directions, 
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Hunting Deer. 
——_e— 

Now that the harvest has been gathered, and 
the wheat and rye sown, recreation may justly 
be mingled with labor. While there are few 
occasions upon which the farmer or his boys 
can say there is 
no work to be 
done to-day, yet 
at this season 
there are many 
on which he can 
say, “Let us go 
a-hunting”; and 
in localities where 
deer abound it is 
a very proper and 
profitable thing to 
do. -Few farmers 
possess hounds 
for the purpose of 
hunting deer, nor 
do we encourage 
them to do so, 
That sort of 
hunting is hardly 
to be called sport, 
and isa barbarity 
which is to be 
reprehended. Still 
hunting, as it is 
called, or deer- 
stalking, is pref- 
erable in every 
way. But amongst the woods the deer-lick fur- 
nishes the most exciting sport, mingled with the 
leastlabor. On the open prairie hunting a deer 
is hard work; in the woods it is easier while 
equally exciting. The discovery of the trail, 
the finding of the decayed stump to which the 
deer has been in the habit of resorting, the pre- 
paration of the lick and the screen behind 
which the hunter keeps guard, and finally the 
silent watches during which the ear is on the 
alert to catch the 
snap of the be- 
traying twig or 
the gentle footfall 
of the approach- 
ing ganie—all fur- 
nish occasions for 
the exercise of 
judgment, sagac- 
ity, and patience. 
When the reward 
is gained, and the 
moment of tri- 
umph comes in 
which the hunter 
bears home his 
booty, he feels 
better paid for his 
pains than by any 
equally valuable 
thing gained in 
any other way. 
Deer being very 
fond of salt will 
make a practice 
of periodically 
visiting a place 
where they can : 
procure it. The making of a salt-lick is a very 
simple matter. One often finds in the woods 
partly rotten stumps of fallen trees which have 
been gnawed and licked by deer for some pur- 
poses satisfactory to themselves at least. If such 
a stump is notched with the axe, or a hole is 
bored into it a few inches deep, and salt placed 
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therein, and the deer once gets a taste of it, it 
will return so often that a well-worn path will 
soon be made. Other deer will follow the track, 
and a new lick, after a lapse of two or three 
weeks, will be frequented by all the deer in the 
neighborhood. A screen of brush is made at a 





Slee ‘ 
DEER AT A SALT-LICK, 


distance of 100 yards or so in which the hunter 
may hide and take a deliberate shot. As soon 
as they have become familiar with all the sur- 
roundings the deer will approach the lick with- 
out any caution, and very probably the first 
intimation of their presence to the hunter will 
be the sudden appearance of.one or perhaps 
more as though they had sprung out of the 
ground. Then it is necessary to be very careful. 
The least sound ofa motion may cause the Joss 
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TRAPPING THE DEER. 
of the game. Therefore everything should be 
prepared beforehand to take aavantage of this 
moment; and, as is shown in the accompanying 
engraving, a convenient prostrate log may serve 
very well both as a rest for the. rifle and a hid- 
ing-place for the hunter. 

In some parts of the North-western wooded 
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regions and in Canada deer become a positive 
nuisance. They have been known to come in 
droves so boldly as to totally destroy crops of 
grain and turnips. It is only recently that a 
correspondent wrote despairingly to ask how 
he could prevent their depredations. Shooting 
he wrote was of 
no account. They 
came in the night 
when he could 
not see them and 
when he had need 
for rest. Under 
such circumstan- 
ces we have seen 
them trapped. A 
stout sapling is 
bent down and 
fastened by a rope 
to a trigger fixed 
in the root’ of a 
tree or stump. A 
slip-noose is at- 
tached to this 
rope, and a piece 
of board balanced 
over a short stick 
forms a trap by 
which the trig- 
ger is loosened. 
The instant the 
deer touches the 
trap the trigger 
falls, loosens the 
rope, ‘the sapling rebounds, and the noose 
entangles the deer, by a leg or the horns 
and holds him securely. Some salt in a 
notch in the stump or on the trap furnishes the 
attraction, or the trap may be placed at a part 
of the fence over which the deer are in the habit 
ofjumping. Our second engraving shows this 
contrivance and the manner in which it works. 
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Wueat-Growina IN Minnesota.—Daniel 
Currie, of Fill- 
more, County, 
Minnesota, 
writes: “Our 
soil ‘is a rich, 
black loam, ex- 
cellent for wheat 
and oats, When 
new it will pro- 
duce from 25 to 
85 bushels of Fife 
wheat per acre, 
but a ‘great deal 
of the land is be- 
ginning to fail. 
We consider that 
My. last year’ was a 
* good ‘season for 
wheat; ‘but still 
much of the Jand 
E’ did not produce 
over 15 to 17 
bushels. to the 
acre, ‘This was 
land. ‘that’ has 
been cropped 
steadily to wheat 
for ten or twelve 
years. On land ordpped not over six times 
the yield last year was not Jess than 20 
bushels per acre. The best farmers ‘are be- 
ginning to seed down largely with’ clover 
and timothy and to raise more stock. There 
has been very little blooded stock introduced 
here yet. Wheat yields quicker returns and 
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pays much better than stock so long as the land 
is new. But the time is come when we will 
have to pay more attention to stock-raising. 
Notwithstanding our severe winters stock does 
remarkably well. Although cold, the winter 
weather is remarkably steady and dry. Barn- 
yard manure applied directly to wheat does not 
work well here; it produces too much straw. 
The only crop that will do on manured land is 
corn. Wheat does not do well after corn, man- 
ured or not. Would not the better way be to 
apply our barn-yard manure to the grass land 
and afterwards break up for wheat?”—We 
think so. But we have had comparatively little 
experience in raising spring wheat. More 
clover and more stock is the true method of 
keeping up the fertility of the soil. If the 
manure was richer, as it would be if more clover 
_and grain were fed to the animals, and if it was 
well rotted, it would be less likely to produce 
too much straw. In the meantime it can not 
be a bad practice to spread the barn-yard 
manure on grass land. This will do much to 
get rid of the excessive amount of carbonaceous 
matter which. poor, strawy manure contains, 
and the following grain crop will be less liable 
to lodge. 


Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 118. 








The Deacon had a splendid crop of oats this 
year. He plowed the land early in the spring, 
but afterwards the weather was so wet that he 
could not sow the oats. A severe drouth then 
set In, and as soon as the field was dry he 
plowed the land again and sowed the oats. 
They grew rapidly from the start and continued 
to grow. They stood up and filled well. He 
cut them on the 2ist of August. This was two 
weeks later than I cut my oats which were 
sown early. 

As a rule, it is better to sow oats as early in 
the spring as the land can be got into good con- 
dition. More depends on the condition of the 
land and on the season than on the time of 
sowing. That second plowing which the Dea- 
con gave his land had something to do with 
his big crop. 





My oats and peas turned out well. We call 
the piece 12} acres, but I think it is nearer 13 
acres. We thrashed out 805 bushels, and I 
think left at least 30 bushels on the ground and 
in rakings that we did not thrash. I have so 
many pigs that it is not worth while being very 
particular about getting every bushel of grain 
into the granary. The pigs are good scaven- 
gers. The oats and peas weighed 43 lbs. per 
bushel. Reckoned as oats, at 32 lbs. per bushel, 
the crop represents 1,081 bushels, or 84 bushels 
peracre. I call that an encouraging crop for a 
run-down farm. — 

Our hay crop is exceedingly light, and this 
crop of oats and peas is all that saves me from 
being obliged to seil more or less stock before 
winter sets in. As it is I think I shall have 
fodder enough to carry me through. This oat 
and pea straw is nearly if not quite as good 
fodder as a carelessly harvested crop of clover 
or timothy hay. 

“But how do you harvest the oats and 
- peas?” asks a practical friend; “are they not 

_ difficult to cut and cure and thrash ?” 

The thrashers have a kind of notion that 
hurt them or their machine—one or 





notions of this kind. All I know is that I have 
no trouble in getting the crop thrashed. We 
had a ten-horse machine, and it seemed to be 
not a difficult matter to thrash two bushels a 
minute. One bushel, while I stood by, watch 
in hand, came through in 22 seconds. Where 
the peas and oats were somewhat green it was 
slower work, and two or three times, when they 
were quite green, they “ wound round the cylin- 
der,” and delayed matters a little. But this 
amounts to nothing. The crop is as easily 
thrashed as any other. 

In regard to cutting the crop I may say that if 
done with the scythe the work is hard, slow, and 
expensive. My crop, owing to heavy rains, was 
in many places badly laid—in fact beat into the 
ground. Still, by cutting only in one direction, 
we had little or no trouble in cutting the crop 
with a Johnston reaper. This machine has a 
movable cutter bar, and the “fingers” can be 
depressed so low that the points of them will 
just scratch the ground and rake up the lodged 
grain. This part of the work if the ground is 
smooth the machine will do far better than it 
can be done with a scythe—at any rate, fur bet- 
ter than it was done by the men who “cut 
round” the fiekl before the reaper. The only 
difficulty we had was in cutting a part of the 
field on a reclaimed swamp, where the crop 
*was exceedingly heavy and the oats and peas 
quite green and tangled every way. It seemed 
asking too much to expect that any machine 
could be made that would cut it. Yet, so far 
as the mere cutting was concerned, this machine 
did the work with perfect ease. The only 
trouble we had, and it was very slight, was in 
dividing these green and lodged peas from the 
uncut crop. They gathered in a bunch on the 
point of the divider, and the rakes were not 
strong enough to tear them off. At any rate I 
was afraid to try. We had to pull them off by 
hand. This, however, was a small matter, and 
Iam sure that this machine will cut a heavy 
crop of peas and oats much better than I have 
ever had them cut with scythes, 

As to curing, all that we did or needed to do 
was to turn them once or twice, throw them 
into windrows, with just space enough for a 
wagon to go between. We put on two pitchers, 
one on each side of the wagon, and let them 
pitch out of the windrows without cocking. 
There is no nicer crop to harvest. And I may 
add that for the labor involved it pays as well 
as any ordinary farm crop. In fact, taking the 
high quality of the straw into consideration, I 
think there are few crops that pay so well, 
provided your land is rich enough to produce a 
large growth. 





I have a dozen or more letters from farmers 
in different sections of the country asking a 
great many questions. I am always glad to 
hear from any one interested in agricultural 
matters, but I am sorry to say that I am rather 
a tardy correspondent, and my space in the 
Agriculturist is so limited that Iam obliged to 
give short and I fear very unsatisfactory 
answers. 

“How would you like,” writes an Iowa far- 
mer, “‘to live where corn brings only ten cents 
a bushel?” TIshould not like it at all if I was 
obliged to sell the corn. But as I keep more 
pigs than I can raise corn enough to feed, and 
have to buy a good many tons of corn-meal at 
from $22 to $25 per ton, I do not think I should 
particularly object to live in a cheap corn- 
growing section. But I don’t think I would 
sell much corn. I can not conceive it possible 
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a very handsome profit to turn ten-cent corn 


into pork, 





A Pennsylvania correspondent says he Wisheg 
to make his own superphosphate, and has been 
furnished with the following recipe: “600 Ibs, 
bone dust; 200 Ibs. oil of vitriol; 150 Ibs, sul. 
phate of soda; 10 Ibs. nitrate of soda; 50 Ibs, 
muriate of soda (common sal!); 800 Ibs. sy). 
phate of lime (plaster); 7 bushels earth or sand.” 
He “has been assured,” he writes, “that this 
mixture will not cost over $80 per ton.” J 
should not like to pay $20 per ton for such g 
manure. 

“Tam,” continues this same correspondent, 
“the owner of a 300-acre farm that has been 
nearly ruined by the abominable ‘ two-thirds? 
system of leasing which is so extensively prae- 
ticed in this part of the State, and I am de- 
cidedly in need of some means of bringing it up 
to a producing point more rapidly than can be 
done by lime, clover, and fallow. While I have 
great faith in this method, Iam anxious to sup- 
plement it with some chemical manure.” It ig 
a great shame that we can not be certain of get- 
ting an artificial manure worth what we have 
to pay for it. Until we can there is nothing to 
be done but to make all the manure we can on 
the farm, Keep sheep, and buy bran enough 
to give each sheep from one to two pounds per 
day in addition to straw and clover hay. There 
is no cheaper way of getting manure. The 
cheapest artificial manures are guano and 
nitrate of soda, provided the latter can be got 
for $80 or $85 per ton. 





“T intend sowing,” continues the same Penn- 
sylvania farmer, “a few acres of timothy grass 
this fall without winter grain. My neighbors 
are all laughing and shrugging their shoulders 
and calling me a ‘Jack for my pains;’ but ifI 
can cut one ton of hay per acre next summer 
it will pay me better than the best wheat crop 
raised in this valley for the last three years.” 
T hope you will get it; but if not let the neigh- 
bors laugh. It amuses them and does not 
hurt you. 

“T had an old meadow of 14 acres,” hé con- 
tinues, “that I undertook to renovate by har- 
rowing, manuring, liming, and reseeding: The 
season before I did this the yield of hay from 
the 14 acres was 10 tons. The year after (1872) 
the crop was 20 tons, and this season it yielded 
29 tons.” That will do. This 19 tons of extra 
hay in two years will pay a pretty large interest 
on the cost of renovating. 


[Walks and Talks are unusually brief this 
month on account of illness in the family of 
the author.—Eb.] 


A Mountain Home in Colorado, 
osSelitiaae 
Hill’s Ranch is on Beaver Creek, one of the 
feeders of the South Platte, about 26 miles 
west of Denver, just over the first ridge of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is on the old turnpike 
from Denver to Idaho City, and before the 
railroad up Clear Creek Valley was built was 
used as a hotel for the accommodation of team- 
sters and travelers going to the mining districts. 
Hill is from Jefferson County, New York, and 
located here a few years ago upon what is 
called a wedge. This is a triangular piece of 
land left by the surveyors between one meridi- 
onal line and another, after all the square séc- 
tions have been located. Hill preempted 820 











I do not exactly know how or why. I 
med to pay very little attention to 





for pork ever to be so low that it will not pay 


acres of land, and will get title as soon as the 
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triangle is surveyed. He sold out a year since 
to George C. Miller, another New Yorker, who 
is now in possession, for about $8,000. Those 
who imagine the Rocky Mountains 4 scene of 
pare rocks and sterility would be surprised to 
Jook out upon the fertile meadows, the wooded 
parks, and the forest-clad hills that surround 
this frontier home. Mr. Miller is doing a thriv- 
ing business as a farmer, and seems quite con- 
tent with his lot. He has about 75 head of 
cattle and 13 horses upon his ranch, and milks 
20 cows. Cattle are worth four cents a pound 
live weight, averaging in his herd about $35 a 
piece. Butter sells for 50 cents a pound, and 
tlhe market is near in the mining districts; beef 
is worth 10 to 14 cents a pound; horses at four 
years old are worth on an average $150, and 
the market is lively. Stock-raising brings 
money easier than anything else, and the temp- 
tation is to neglect the tilling of the soil, though 
other crops pay well. Wheat is a sure crop, 
and the yield is from 30 to 40 bushels to the 
acre, worth two and a half cents a pound. 
Everything is sold by weight in Colorado. Oats 
yield from 40 to 75 bushels to the acre, weigh 
4 pounds to the bushel, and are worth two 
and a half cents a pound, Rye and barley grow 
as well as wheat, but are not so generally 
grown. They are worth three cents a pound. 
The potato is as much at home here as in the 
Green Mountains. Everywhere the crop is lux- 
uriant, and the tubers are of the finest quality. 
Mr. Miller raised last year a thousand bushels 
upon seven acres, and sold them for from two 
to six cents a pound. They keep well in this 
cool atmosphere all through the summer, and 
old potatoes are selling, August 2d, at six cents 
a pound. All the new potatoes in market are 
from California, and are of poor quality. All 
the cereals thrive except corn, which can only 
be grown for green ears and for fodder. The 
garden crops, peas, lettuce, beets, carrots, par- 
snips, onions, thrive, though they come to a late 
maturity. The wild grass, which makes a very 
sweet hay, is cut and baled and sold to travel- 
ers, and thus turned into money. The rain-fall 
is abundant all through the summer months, 
and crops mature without irrigation. There is 
little snow in winter, and store cattle do well 
without fodder. The autumns are long, dry, 
and pleasant, and more snow falls in April and 
May than during the winter. The old residents 
are charmed with the climate, and pronounce 
it the best stock-raising country in the world. 
The original log house is still standing, though 
a much larger and better frame building has 
been erected. <A large barn is now going up 


- for the storing of hay to supply the wants of 


the ‘mining districts. The great drawback to 
prosperity here seems to be the high price of 
Jabor in the kitchen. The wages of servant 
girls are from $10 to $14 a week, and very diffi- 
cult to procure at that. There is also com- 
plaint that the railroads have spoiled the 
business of freighting, and, of course, interfered 
with the profit of the country hotels. Money 
is not as abundant as it wasafew years ago. 


. There is another side to this question; it is 


quite certain that railroads will bring the kitch- 
en help that is needed from the East, where 
this kind of labor is worth but a quarter as 
much. Such a paradise for servant girls can 
not long remain vacant. The railroads, too, 
are bringing summer tourists in large numbers 
to breathe this mountain air and to admire 
this charming scenery. Such a refuge from the 
summer heats, where there are no dog-days 
and the atmosphere is always delicious, cannot 
fail to draw increasing multitudes as it becomes 


better known. The air this August morning is 
as crisp and bracing as the October days of the 
sea-board. The Colorado farmer in the moun- 
tains has an enviable lot. 


A Good Cross in Sheep—Cotswolds and 
South-Downs. 


eRe 
One of the most profitable products of East- 
ern farms is early lambs. For a month or six 
weeks the demand is lively, and a farmer can 
sell all he can raise to the butchers at fair 
profits; or if he prefer it he can retail in the 
nearest city market for twenty to thirty cents, 
averaging about twenty-five centsa pound. The 
dressing of lambs is not a difficult process, and 
many farmers near good markets dress their 
own lambs and sheep as regularly as they do 
their poultry. They find it makes a difference 
of nearly a quarter in the amount of sales from 
their flocks. We had had good results from a 
flock of South-Down grades for two years, 
raising nearly all the lambs dropped, and sell- 
ing them dressed during the summer for an 
average of about seven dollars. The butchers 
wanted them at four-and-a-half and five dollars, 
but we did not covet their greenbacks. The 
only fault we had to find with the South-Down 
grades was lack of size. They would dress 
from thirty to forty pounds. The flesh is 
savory, and to our taste better than any buffalo 
or deer we get in Eastern markets. 
Last fall we procured a thorough-bred Cots- 
wold buck from the flock of L. A. Chase for the 
purpose of securing larger lambs. He was put 
with the flock quite early, and all the lambs 
came in March. We had anticipated some 
trouble in the parturition of the ewes, but the 
large lambs were safely delivered without any 
unusual peril, and we only lost one of a pair of 
lambs several days after birth. The lambs are 
exceedingly thrifty, have had no disease among 
them, and will average at least twenty-five per 
cent heavier than the lambs of former years. 
The pelts have much longer wool, and will sell 
for considerable more. Of course, the receipts 
from lambs this year must be at least a quarter 
more than that of last year,without any increase 
in the cost of production except in the cost of 
the buck and in the increased amount of food 
consumed. As they have run in the same pas- 
ture, the increased cost is only perceptible in 
the hay-mow and meal-bin. All that we an- 
ticipated in the cross is fully realized. The 
Cotswold, we think, is not quite so hardy as the 
South-Down and other coarse-wooled sheep. 
But the cross has all the good qualities of the 
dam with the size of the sire. We have no 
doubt that it pays to buy a. thorough-bred 
Cotswold buck for the purpose of raising lambs 
from common coarse-wool sheep or South- 
Down grades. It might pay better, perhaps, to 
hire the use of the ram, and if there were de- 
mand enough among our sheep-breeders for 
this kind of service it would be met by the Cots- 
wold breeders, and we could have the annual 
letting of bucks as they have in England. 
Sheep husbandry would be much more profit- 
able in Virginia and the Carolinas than in the 
North but for the dogs. Sheep masters there 
could meet the demand for early lambs in March 
and April in our large cities, and could get much 
.higher prices without any additional cost of 
production. Lands are cheaper, the climate is 
mild, and everything favors the cheap produc- 
tion of sheep and lambs to meet the demands 
of this early market. We can recommend 








the cross under consideration as admirably 


adapted to meet the wants of the market. 
This cross has not been much attempted in 
this country on account of the scarcity of Cots- 
wold sheep. But in England it is very common, 
and is thought to be one of the most profitable 
in the sheep-raising districts. Tom Brown of 
Norfolk County and Hugh Aylmer sell and let 
annually close upon eight hundred rams,chiefly 
to the farmers in fhe county and vicinity, who 
use the rams for crossing with some sort of 
Down ewe—South, Hampshire, Wiltshire, or 
what is now called Suffolk-Down, the latter a 
black-faced sort. It is said by these farmers, 
who have a sharp eye to profits, that the pro- 
duce of this cross—half-bred Down-Cotswolds | 
—are probably sheep that come earlier to matu- 
rity, make more wool and mutton, and conse- 
quently more money than any other sort the 
world over. They are not, however, sold gene- 
rally as lambs but as yearlings, 12 to 15 months, 
worth from $20 to $23 a head. Of course, 
such sheep must have liberal feeding—about all 
the grass, turnips, and linseed-cake and meal 
they can consume. This extra feeding pays in 
the increase of wool and mutton and in the 
superior quality of the manure dropped by the 
sheep. CoNnNECTICUT. 


The Good Points in the Rouen Duck. 
We have raised Rouen ducks for three sea- 
sons, and they are growing in favor on the 
farm and, judging from sales, elsewhere. They 
are without doubt the descendants of the Mal- 
lard, and are the result of persistent breeding 
for size through many generations. They are 
the Shorthorns. of the duck family, growing 
with great rapidity, and attaining a Jarger size 
at maturity than most other varieties. It is not 
uncommon for them to weigh four pounds at 
two to three months old, making them very 
desirable to raise for the summer market at 
watering places, where poultry brings the high- 
est price. At maturity they will weigh from 
eight to ten pounds if well fed, which is a mat- 
ter of prime importance in raising Rouens. 
They are very superior layers, beginning quite 
early in the spring and not unfrequently laying 
in the fall. They are more careful of laying in 
the nest than the other vdtieties, and there is 
much less danger of losing the eggs when they 
have their liberty. The eggs are large and of 
excellent quality, and for most purposes quite 
as valuable as hens’ eggs. They are‘as domes- 
tic as common dung-hill fowls, never wander- 
ing far from the yard. If they have access to 
a pond they come home regularly at night and 
are easily managed. Though a pond or run- 
ning water is always desirable in raising water- 
fow] it is not essential for the Rouens. If they 
have fresh water in a trough every day it will 
meet all their wants, and they will thrive nicely. 
For the ducklings, a shallow vessel like a 
bake-pan, an inch of two deep, answers a good , 
purpose. Clean, fresh water every day is of 
more importance than the quantity. Thesecret 
of large growth does not lie altogether in im- 
ported stock of the largest size. The large 
stock is exceedingly desirable, but it will soon 
deteriorate without full feed and constant atten- 
tion. If you want Rouens of large size feed 
regularly and often from the time the ducklings 
begin to eat until they attain maturity. Coarse 
Indian meal or hominy scalded is good staple 
food, but. this should be varied occasionally 
with other grain, grass, vegetables, and animal 
food. Offal from the fish or butcher's market 








is highly relished, and makes them thrive. 
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How to Build Root Houses. 
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Those who design to build root houses for the 
+ storage of their root crops should undertake the 
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fig. 1.—SECTION OF ROOT HOUSE. 


work at once. In reply to many inquiries we 
have prepared the following suggestions and 
directions for building these store houses. Such 
frost-proof buildings are not only serviceable as 
root-cellars, but if carefully built will make very 
desirable dairies both for winter and summer 
use; as what is proof against cold in winter is 
also proof against heat in summer. Figure 1 
shows @ section of the root house.’ Mainly, it 
is an excavation three or four feet deep, the 
earth from which is thrown up over the roof, 
forming a frost-proof embankment. If the earth 
q is solid clay no lining is needed, but a piece of 
xd timber or pieces of stone may be let into the 
upper edge of the excavation, as shown in the 
figure, as a support for the rafters. Where 
lumber is scarce, as on the Western prairies, the 
covering may be of brush and coarse hay, 
which will serve as a support for the earth. If 
the roof is then covered with sod it will very 
soon become rain-proof; but as rain rarely falls 
when and where these houses are needed most, 
as during the winter season in the far West, 
this is not of very serious consequence. For 
the purposes of farmers further east,who enjoy 
greater facilities for procuring material, a good 
timber and plank roof well pitched or tarred 
would be better. A stone building as shown in 
figure 2 would be still more preferable where 
its cost would not be too great. If the stone 


































































hes Fig. 2.—ROOT HOUSE WITH STONE FRONT. 
can be gathered on the farm, such a root house 
* with an arched roof and stone-wall front, with 
an excavation four feet deep, 34 feet long, and 






itle extra outlay in cementing or water- 


for the front a very shapely and respectable 
looking building may be erected. Of course, 
double doors and windows are needed in all 
these buildings. The essential point, protec- 
tion from frost and variations of temperature, 
are the same in all of them. For those who 
live in a wooded country a log or hewn timber 
house would be the best. Such a one is shown 
at fig.3. The interior is similar to those already 
described. A log house is built over the excava- 
tion with double walls at least a foot apart. 
The space between the walls is filled with earth, 
and the roof, which rests upon the inner walls, 
is covered with at least a foot of earth also. 
The earth roof may be covered with a double 
roof of boards, laid so as to leave an air space 
of three or four inches between the earth and 
the boards, which adds to its ability to resist 
the penetration of frost. Tight double doors 
should then be added, and one or two ventila- 
tors left in the roof; these may be filled with 
straw in severely cold weather. 














Fig. 2.—REEL IN USE. 


How to Wrap with Wire. 


Fig. 1.—REEL. 





In a former number of the Agriculturist 
(November, 1871) we referred to the uses to 
which a coil of wire might be put in a farmer’s 
hands. In using wire for these various pur- 
poses we at first found some difficulty in wrap- 
ping the wire around such things as a broken 
shaft, tongue, or a spring. Indeed, the same 
trouble is experienced when we come to wrap 
a cord, even for temporary purposes, around 
anything that may happen to need such a 
strengthening. The loose end of the wire or 
cord is very much in the way of the operator, 
and has a fashion of becoming entangled, 
which when one is in a hurry, as is generally 
the case, leads to his feeling very strongly 
on the subject. Many years ago, in whiling 
away the tedium of a sea voyage, we observed 
the sailors wrapping marline or fine cord 
around the splices of the ropes as a preserva- 
tive against chafing. They used for this pur- 
pose a small instrument which we found was 
exactly what was wanted to wrap wire around 
a broken buggy shaft on an emergency, and 
ever afterwards this little implement and a ball 
of wire found a place in our tool-box. The in- 
strument is shown in the engraving on this 
page. Fig. 1 shows the form in which it is 
made, It may be cut out of a piece of soft 
wood, as pine, cedar, or basswood. A hole is 
bored through the center. lengthwise, through 
which the wire or cord is passed. The wire 
may be wrapped on a reel which is fastened to 
one extremity. From the reel the wire passes 








g the roof and rough dressing the stone 





through the hole in the center out at the bottom 
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between the jaws, in each of which there is a 
groove cut along which the wire passes to the 
outside of either of the jaws desired. Fig, 
shows the manner of using it. The end of the 
wire is fastened to the thing to be wrapped. It 
is then drawn tight by winding up the slack on 
the reel. The wrapper is then passed round 
and round the shaft to be wrapped, and as it is 
passed around it the wire is coiled. Proper 
tension is gained by holding the reel and allow. 
ing the wire to be unwound slowly. By press. 
ing on the reel any degree of tightness in the 
wrapping may be secured. When sufficient js 
wound, the end-is made fast and the wire is cut, 
Many varied uses may be found on a farm or 
in the house for this little tool. 





Auvergne Cheese. 

There is a cheese made in the mountain re. 
gion of Auvergne, in France, which is much 
esteemed, and of which the process of manu. 
facture is peculiar. 

The milk is immediately after being drawn 
strained into the vat and treated with rennet, 
The curd is not broken until it 
is translucent and firm, “like a 
well-made gooseberry-jam,” but 
it must not be allowed to stand 
until the whey separates of 
itself The proper point is 
generally reached within an 
hour anda quarter. The opera- 
tor then takes a spatula such 
as is shown in figure 1. This 
consists ofa circle of wood witha 
rising shaft and a triangular wing 
(C, B). It is placed in the vessel and rapidly 
whirled to and fro until the curd is completely 
broken and granulated. The whey is then 
carefully decanted with a dipper (shown in fig, 
2), which is made of wood and has a handle 
attached to its bottom. During this part of the 
process the curd must be disturbed as little as 
possible. When it is well freed of whey it is 
put into a draining tub which stands on the 
cheese table. It now undergoes a somewhat 
remarkable process. The “ vacher,” with his 
sleeves rolled to the shoulders and his trousers 
turned up to his thighs, goes on his hands and 
knees and pegs away at it for at least an hour 
and a half (fig. 3)—the idea prevailing that the 
warmth of the body 
gives quality to the 
product. Let us hope 
that he is not only 
warm but washed! 
There is a saying in 
Auvergne: “He is a 
bad workman; he 
don’t use his knees 
enough.” When the 
curd has had this 
savory mauling it is 
put into a tub and al- 
lowed to ferment dur- 
ing 48 hours—being 
placed near the fire 
if the weather is cold. 
Under the influence 
of the fermentation the cheese becomes spongy. 
It is then carefully granulated, salted, put in the 
mold, and pressed. During the pressing, 
which lasts twenty-four hours, it is several 

times turned. It is then put in the cellar. Here 
it is carefully attended to, wiped frequently 
with a damp cloth, and kept until it acquires a 
ruddy color, which indicates ripeness. The 
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Fig. 2.—DIPPER. 
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best esteemed Auvergne cheeses are those 
which are made on the spring feed at home be- 
fore the cattle are driven to the mountains for 
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Fig. 3.—WORKING THE CHEESE. 


thesummer. Thecellars used are underground, 
with no opening save a door to the north, 





Stacking Corn-Fodder. 
eae 

Considerable care is required to stack corn- 
fodder in such a manner as to prevent waste. 
It requires not only to be put up so that it is 
safe from the weather and the ravages of ver- 
min, but that a part may be taken down for use 
without exposing the remainder to damage. In 
the ordinary stack the fodder is taken from the 
top, and when a part is removed for use the 
rest of the stack is left without covering. A 
stack built upon the ground immediately be- 
comes the prey of innumerable rats and mice, 
by which it is not only cut up and destroyed to 
a large extent, but what is not directly destroyed 
is so soiled as to become almost unfit for use. 
Now that the value of the corn-fodder is be- 
coming’ more widely recognized, means are to 


be taken to preserve it more effectively. In 
very rare cases is there room beneath the barn 
roof for it, and it is necessarily stacked out. As 
we have pointed out, the making of such stacks 
as can not be removell for use at one time is 
objectionable, as is also the plan of making a 
quantity of smaller stacks by which a much 
greater proportion is exposed to injury. A long 
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ELEVATED STACK FOR CORN-FODDER, 





stack, built in sections, which will contain the 
whole supply, is preferable to any other plan 
that we have tried. It may be built along the 
north side of the barn-yard, or 
any other exposed side, and 


- made to serve as a valuable 


= 


shelter. By setting posts in the 
ground, as shown in the engray- 
ing, and placing beams or poles 
upon them with a loose flooring 
of rails as a foundation, the 
double purpose may be served. 
The open bottom giving free ac- 
cess for air will tend to ventilate 
the stack, and ifan opening be 
made, either by placing a few 
rails fastened together in the 
center or by placing the bundles 
a few inches apart in the center, 
there will be no danger of the 
corn becoming moldy. The posts 
should be dressed smoothly so 
that vermin can not mount 
them, and if they do succeed in 
gaining a temporary occupation 
it will be soon terminated if a 
cat is allowed to range around 
the premises. The space be- 
neath such a stack may be made 
useful, instead of being a hiding-place for unclean 
beasts and for hens to lay where their eggs are 
lost. 'The stack is to be built so that the bundles 
of fodder do not bind lengthways, and that it may 
be opened at one end and taken down piece-meal, 
asindeed it is put up. Each day’s supply may 
then be thrown down, and no part of the stack 
can be exposed long enough to become injured. 
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Preserving Roots in Heaps, 

It is probable that the cultivation of roots 
would become more general if the handling of 
such a bulky crop could be rendered easier than 
it is generally found to be. As they are too 
tender to stand the severe frosts of our winters, 
roots must be carefully protected; and the pro- 
tection of a crop which under good cultivation 
may reach from 500 to 1,000 bushels per acre 
is no light task if they are to be carted to a cellar 
for storage and removed therefrom for use. But 
it is quite unnecessary 
that a cellar should be 
provided forthem. As 
cellars are generally 
built beneath the dwell- 
ing-house, and are also 
used for the preserva- 
tion of the milk and but- 
ter, and as roots give off 
naturally a strong odor, 
which is often by reason 
of the inevitable decom- 
position of some parts of 
them very offensive, a 
cellar is in every way an 
unfit receptacle for any 
large quantity. Thecon- 
venience and health of 
the family inhabiting the 
dwelling above are unfa- 
vorably affected, and butter in such a place ac- 
quires a disagreeable scent and flavor. Roots 
should therefore never be stored in the cellar 
beneath the house; but in pits, which is a 
method very much more convenient and equally 
safe. The pits may be made in the field where 
the crop is harvested, or they may be made in 
a yard or field near the barn. A slightly ele- 








vated spot should be chosen which will be dry 
at all seasons. On this the roots. should be 
heaped in a pile about six feet wide at the bot- 
tom and four feet high, sloping to a point at the 
top, as shown in fig. 1. The heap may be made 
of any length, or the roots may be put in 
several heaps. We last year saw one of these 
pits 1,000 feet long, which contained nearly 
15,000 bushels of mangels. 

The roots ought not to be put up until they 
have dried somewhat, nor should they be cov- 





Fig. 1.—BUILDING A 
ered with earth until there is imminent danger 
of frost. There is then much less danger of 
heating and decay than when they are covered 
up before they become dry. The straw cover- 
ing should be a foot thick. A foot of straw 
and three inches of earth is better than a foot 
of earth and three inches of straw. The straw 
should be laid on straight and evenly so as to 
shedrain. It should be gathered closely at the 
top for the same purpose. The covering of 
earth, which should be free from stones, should 
be about six inches thick, and should be laid 
on compactly and well beaten down. At spaces 
of about six feet apart there should be wisps of 
straight straw placed upright and projecting 
through the earth covering. These are for ven- 
tilators, and serve to carry off the moisture and 
heat from the roots during the sweating or fer- 
mentation which they are sure to undergo to 
some extent. One of these pits may be opened 
at any time during the winter in moderate 


ROOT-HEAP, __ 
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Fig. 2.—COVERING HEAP WITH EARTH. . 


weather, and when a stock of roots sufficient to 
last a week have been taken out it may be 
closed again, taking care that it be done as 
quickly as possible. 
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Reclaiming Salt Marshes. 
a 

Great progress has been made in the last few 
years in reclaiming salt marshes, especially in 
the neighborhood of large towns and cities, 
All that was anticipated by the éarly experi- 
menters in this work lias been more tlian real- 
ized. They are shown to be not only the’ best 
grass lands in’the world, but well adapted ‘to 
almost all the crops usually grown in a market 
garden for the supply of a city population. 
The plan of an impefvious core for dikes, in- 
vented by 8. B. Driggs, to protect embankments 
from borers, has been successfully applied to 
the Newark marshes, and about 4,500 acres 
have been redeemed from the water. This land 
cost the company about $105 per acre, and is 
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‘ 000 to $2,500 per acre. 
) igs have -beeti built upon them, a large 
portion of them is mider cultivation, producing 
~ heavy crops of cort, potatoes, tobacco, garden 
stuff, hay, etc. Besides the smaller sales and 
leases, they have sold 66 acres of the interior 
lands not above the average in value for $2,000 
per acte, or $132,000; and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company have erected large brick 
buildings upon these lands for machine shops, 
engine houses, and other purposes. Another 
sale was made upon the Hackensack River of 
20 acres for $5,000 per acre, or $100,000; and 
negotiations are now in progress for the sale of 
200 acres to the Pullman Car Company for 
"$500,000, or $2,500 per acre. These sales show 
the entire feasibility of reclaiming these lands, 
and their great value when freed from water. 
Almost all our large seaport towns have large 
tracts of these marsh lands that are worthless 
or only yield crops of salt hay. They do not 
now pay the interest on twenty dollars an acre 
in any product for human use. If reclaimed, 
they would become much more productive in 
garden stuff and the upland grasses than the 
average dry land that needs no drainage. In 
the vicinity of Boston it is estimated that there 
are 10,000 acres of these salt marshes that 
might be reclaimed and brought under cultiva- 
tion. In the vicinity of New Haven there are 
still larger tracts that could be economically 
reclaimed. . Almost every town along the Con- 
necticut coast between Saybrook and Green- 
wich has its large border of salt marshes, pre- 
senting a most inviting field for the capitalist. 
New Jersey has still larger tracts that can be 
bought cheap enough to make very large profits 
in reclaiming them, even if they were never to 
be touched by the plow and only used for 
the production of grass. For this crop they 
only need surface drainage, and the sowing of 
grass seed after the sea-water is shut out. We 
have seen enormous crops of timothy and red- 
top taken from such lands for years in succes- 
sion, making quite as good fodder as the same 
grasses grown upon dry soil. These crops do 
well for several-years without any top-dressing. 
It can not be expected that they will bear crops 
forever which are removed without some dimi- 
nution. of products. But, with much less out- 
lay than is needed upon the adjacent uplands, 
they will yield remunerative crops, and pay the 
interest on two to three hundred dollars per 
acre. We know of salt marsh lands reclaimed 
seventeen years ago that are still fat and flour- 
ishing. They have never been plowed, but are 
kept up by pasturing in alternate years and by 
top-dressings of manure. A farmer who owns 
salt marsh can not afford to let it lie waste. 
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Method of Preserving Green Fodder. 
oui 

A method of preserving green fodder, such 
as <«urnip-tops, beet-tops, or other succulent 
vegetables, has been in use for many years in 
Europe, by which this green fodder is kept in 
good condition for six or twelve months. A 
trench two to four feet deep is dug in a dry spot 
in the field, and the tops of the roots, carefully 
gathered when free from rain or dew, are thrown 
into it. They are very compactly pressed down, 
and when the pit is filled some straw is laid 

Upon the fodder and the earth is heaped over 





ly wasted in a great measure, is util- 
+ On one occasion the writer saw one of 
ts opened in the spring which had been 








filled and covered up the fall previous. The 
fodder, which was leaves of sugar-beets, was as 
fresh to all appearance as when gathered, and 
the cows to which it was fed ate it with avidity. 
Salt is generally sprinkled upon the fodder and 
aids in its preservation. It would be worth 
while when our root crops are being gathered 
to preserve the tops in this way as an experi- 
ment, It is not probable that there will be any 
difficulty on account of our colder climate in 
thus preserving for future use a very consider- 
able amount of winter fodder. The principal 
requisites are to pack away the leaves when 


dry, to compress them as closely as possible, 


and to cover them so completely with earth 
that all access of air is prevented. It is by the 
exclusion of air that they are kept from decay. 
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KEROSENE Orn FOR HEN Licz.—Hen lice are 
among the greatest drawbacks to the pleasure 
and profit of the poultry yard; they are espe- 
cially troublesome in small yards and coops 
where the fowls cannot have free access to 
green food and dry earth. We have tried 
various remedies, and have found kerosene oil 
to be a very effectual and safe one. It is ap- 
plied with very little trouble; pour it from the 
can upon the perches where the fowls roost, 
and when the hens are ready to brood, saturate 
the inside of the box before the clean hay or 
straw is put in with the eggs. It is very much 
less trouble to apply the oil than to use a wash 
of tobacco, or to go through a process of white- 
washing once a month. 


Top-Dressing Wheat. 
pant 

Wheat that has been sown on unmanured 
ground is often top-dressed during the winter. 
Sometimes the manure is spread at an earlier 
period, but it is generally for want of the ma- 
nure that the work is delayed, and it is neces- 
sary to wait for it to be made. Where this un- 
fortunate condition does not exist it is very un- 
wise to delay the top-dressing until the frost 
has taken possession of the soil. The very 
earliest possible moment should be seized for 
this work. Until the ground is permanently 
frozen growth is constant. Everything that 
can forward that growth is needed. The safety 
of the plant depends on its vigor and health at 
the outset of winter. If weak it is easily thrown 
out by a slight frost and destroyed, for it has 
no roots whereby to maintain a hold upon the 
ground except at the very surface; “and be- 
cause it has no depth of earth it withers away.” 
If the manure is spread upon the young plant 
just started into growth early in October it may 
be saved. The few weeks during whick it may 
establish itself in the soil will practically be 
doubled in length by a quickened condition of 
existence. The extra covering too will act as 
a protection against light frosts, and the period 





of suspension of growth will be deferred some- 


what. The soil will also have absorbed the 
soluble part of the manure carried into it by the 
fall rains and become permanently improved 
thereby. This store will be drawn upon in 
spring by the growing crop, and will be wholly 
utilized, and nothing will be lost. On the other 
hand, the manure spread upon frozen ground is 
of no use to the plant at that time, for its life is 
in such an inactive state that it can not receive 
nourishment. There is no growth to assimilate 
it, even could the soil absorb it. But this it can 
notdo. Frozen solidly, everything valuable that 
is washed out of the manure passes away over 





the surface and is lost. When the early sprin 

thaws come the surface is washed bare sal 
nothing remains upon the soil. The manure is 
no protection even, for the plants are already 
frozen up, and the myriad of sere and yellow 
blades show that the crop is already past help. 
Its help comes too late. We have tried this 
plan more than once and would never repeat 
the experience. Rather than do so again we 
would refrain from sowing any fall crop, ang 
either take a spring crop or fallow the ground, 
The loss will be less. If it is possible to top- 
dress the wheat crop early in October we would 
not hesitate if hurried to leave the manuring 
until then, But we would never top-dresg in 
winter again nor when the ground is frozen, 





The Decline of Grain-Farming in the 
East. 


—_—s—— 


A single firm in the Mystic Valley, Conn. 


imported and sold 80,000 bushels of corn in the 
year 1872, and this probably was not half the 
Western corn consumed in a population of 10,- 
000, of which nearly one-half are farmers. Thig 
corn went to the supply of families in the yi- 
lages, livery-stables, cart-horses, and a good 
deal of it to the horses and cattle upon farms as 
a substitute for hay, there being but a little dif- 
ference between the price of hay and corn per 
pound. This fact indicates the great change 
that has come over the large part of Massachu 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island in the last 
thirty years. They do not raise their own 
breadstuffs or provender. Whieat ceased to be 
a remunerative crop long ago, and the sight of 
a wheat-field is exceedingly rare. Even rye is 
so scarce that the straw sells from $20 to 
$25 per ton, and is worth more per acre than 
the grain in ordinary crops. Oats are raised 
but in diminished quantities, and, as a rule, are 
consumed upon the farms. Almost everywhere 


in the section indicated, the manufacturing in- 7 


terest thrives. Smart towns have sprung up in 
the valleys of all the streams, and there is com- 
paratively little water power that is not util- 
ized. The streams are all dammed, and enor- 
mous reservoirs are built near their sources, or 
natural ponds are raised to supply water in the 
summer drouths. Factories built in the most 
substantial manner of stone and brick have 
been put up near these dams, and a large pop- 
ulation has gathered around them. The capi- 
tal and skill of the people toa large extent 
have been invested in these villages, and almost 
everything that meets human wants and can 
be sold, from a penny toy to a steamer costing 
a half million dollars or more, is made here. 
Every year sees a large increase in the variety 
and quantity of these manufactures. New ma- 
chines are patented, and forthwith a new fac- 
tory springs up to meet the new demand. It 
would take a large volume to give the names 
of these manufactured goods. Many of them 
are monopolies fora time, and the profits are 
large. The companies that own the patents 
can afford to give a higher price for capital and 
labor than farmers, and, of course, they secure 
both; more than this, they secure the farmers 
themselves, or their sons, because they get bet- 
ter pay than they could in working the soil. 
The old homestead is frequently sold to the 
next neighbor at a sacrifice, because the farm- 
ing interest is depressed and the demand for 
farmers is small. Many farms are sold every 
year at prices that would not much more than 
pay for the original cost of the buildings. When 
men think they can make more money in man- 
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ufacturing industry than upon the farm they 
will not cultivate the soil. Grain-farming, 
which comes in competition with the prairies 
of the West, necessarily declines. A new class 
of people, Germans and Irish mainly,,are com- 
ing in to cultivate the suburban farms, They 
have much more frugal habits than Americans, 
are eager to become Jand-holders, and in a few 
years own the farms. This decline in the grain 
products of New England has its compensa- 
tions. Fruits and vegetables take the place of 
the cereals, the cities are more cheaply fed, and 
all classes are better paid for their labor. 





English Prize Farming. 


It is not from English farmers who merely 
rent their farms that we hear the complaint 
that their business is not profitable, but from 
the owners of American farms; yet these 
English farmers each year pay large sums for 
rent, and still larger sums for permanent im- 
provements upon the land, from which they de- 
rive but a temporary benefit. At the same time 
we own our lands, and in our estimate of profit 


' the interest on their cost rarely enters into the 


calculation as a charge upon the receipts; yet 
the complaint is general that our farming does 
not pay. Possibly there may be something in 
our want of good management, and a compari- 
son with the methods followed by some Eng- 
lish farmers who have been competitors for the 
_ prize of $500 offered by the English Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society, might help to point out the 
weak spot. The farm which was awarded the 
prize was one occupied by Mr. W. G. Walgate, 
of 460 acres, of which 120 are in grass. His ro- 
tation is one of five years, viz.: turnips or other 
roots, spring grain (wheat, oats, or- barley), 
clover, wheat and oats, or peas and beans. The 
stock consists of 160 heavy long-wool sheep, or 
as many more as may be needed to consume 
the roots; a large number of pigs, many of 
which are purchased for fattening, and not 
reared upon the farm; 40 bullocks for fattening, 
and 12 horses. The labor costs $8 per acre. 
All the manure made goes to the root crops, 
with 600 pounds of bone dust and 400 pounds 
of superphosphate per acre in addition. The 
constimption of oil cake and other purchased 
feed is immense; the bullocks eating 6 pounds a 
day while grazing, with 7 pounds of meal 
per day added when finally fed on turnips; the 
manure is, therefore, very rich. The wheat is 
sown in drills 9 inches apart, and 8 to 10 
pecks per acre of seed is sown. This crop is 
horse-hoed, also hand-weeded. The clover fields 
are sown with 14 pounds of white and 7 pounds 
of red clover seed per acre, with a little Rib- 
grass (Narrow-leaved Plantain) mixed. This 
farm is said to have been evidently under profti- 
table management, and on no other farm was 
there such an excellent lot of stock in the fields. 
Mr. Walgate has been a tenant of this farm for 
25 years, and had built the greater portion of 
the farm buildings himself. One of the othér 
farms was admired for its neatness both around 
the farm-steading and the fields. The report 
says a more charming garden, tidier fields, bet- 
ter roads, and more perfect fences were never 
seen. The other of the three farms competing 
was managed in a similar manner to the prize 
farm, but the special object.of admiration was 
a magnificent wheat field. 

Now in comparing the condition and man- 
agement of these farms with that of the gen- 
eral run of our farms, there are a few leading 
points of difference. They are the root culture, 








liberal feeding of cattle and production of rich 
manure, clean cultivation of even the wheat 
crop, heavy manuring at the commencement of 
the rotation with two hoed crops in succession, 
beans (which takes the place of our corn) and 
turnips, and a clover crop between the two 
siiall grain crops. The abundance of labor is 
rendered necessary by the system of manage- 
ment. It is not necessary to point out wherein 
we fall short in any respect; it speaks for it- 
self. There is nothing here impossible of 
achievement by any American farmer. 


Vv Stock-Raising at the West. 


— ——o— 





‘ The business of raising stock in the extreme 
West is undergoing a change. Texan cattle- 
men, at least those of the eastern and central 
part of the State, declare that “ cattle-raising 
there is played out.” We have heard the same 
remark made as to Colorado, The reason is 
that settlements and homesteadings are occupy- 
ing the range, and the feed is becoming very 
scarce, The losses of stock last winter in 
Texas and some parts of Colorado were greater 
than ever before, and the profits have dimin- 
ished to 25 per cent or less. This, of course, is 
inevitable from the circumstances to which the 
business of cattle-raising is now subjected. 
Still, this occupation has attractions for some 
men, especially young, rather restless indivi- 
duals who love adventure and a life of activity. 
Both of thege are to be enjoyed in cattle-raising, 
and in certain localities there is still scope for 
its profitable exercise. Western Texas, South- 
ern Colorado, and Western Kansas afford a 
field for adventure of this character. Probably 
the locality best suited for those whose inquiries 
are now before us, and which in some measure 
have led to the*production of this article, is the 
extreme western part of Kansas, along the Ar- 
kansas valley, and on the uplands north and 
south of it. Westward from Fort Dodge to the 
mountains, and from the Indian Territory 
northward, there are still vast ranges unoccu- 
pied on which large herds may be pastured. 
In the neighborhood of the fort one drove of 
17,000 head was fed during last winter and 
spring, and several smaller droves were fed 
lower down the river along the immediate 
neighborhood of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad as far as Great Bend and the 
Valley of the Walnut in Barton Co. East of 
this point large droves can not find room, as 
the country is now comparatively well settled, 
and stock-raising must be carried on in a differ- 
ent manner, as to which we may have some- 
thing to say at another time. Just now we de- 
sire to give an idea of what an intending stock- 
raiser “out West” can or must do. 

Droves of “Texans” are brought into this 
part of the country for sale every summer. 
They come as beeves or as stock cattle—that is, 
cows, steers, heifers, calves, etc., not fitted for 
beef, and brought with a view tosale. From 
these herds purchasers may select either stock 
cattle, cows, heifers, beeves, or yearlings, as 
may suit their purposes. The prices generally 
current are $10 for cows, $6 to $8 for heifers, 
$5 for yearlings, and $15 to $30 for beeves, ac- 
cording to condition, if taken as they run. If 
selected, a trifling advance is charged upon these 
prices. If stock cattle are purchased, it is 
mostly for the purpose of breeding, and this is 
the business which well managed may be made 
the most profitable. A herd of a few hundred 
young cattle, all cows or heifers, with sufficient 








full blood Shorthorn or Devon bulls well cared 
for, could not fail to be a profitable investment 
in the hands of a man who understands his 
business or is possessed of fair intelligence and 
shrewdness, Beeves are purchased for feeding 
in more easterly districts, where tame pastures 
through the summer and corn in the winter can 
be procured for them. They are thus brought 
into condition for market. But large numbers 
of beeves are sent to market from the large 
herds off from the grass on the open prairie. 
From the large herd already mentioned fat ani- 
mals were shipped all last winter to the Chicago 
market, as were others from Great Bend, Wichita, 
and’ many other points in this and other locali- 
ties. ‘Phey were fed on the open country, with 
no other shelter than the banks of the streams, 


the sparse timber; and breaks in the surface 


afforded. No hay or other feed was provided, 
the self-cured prairie grass-was all they had for 
fodder, Water was had in abundance from the 
Arkansas and other streams. This fact is an 
evidence of the favorable nature of the climate, 
or rather of the supply of feed and water, for 
with ample supplies of these the cattle thrive 
well during spells of cold in which  buffalo- 
hunters freeze to death. 

The appearance of a herd kept under these 
conditions is pictured in the scene, which repre- 
sents a portion of the Arkansas Valley with 
Fort Dodge in the distance. The herders, who 
are Texans or Mexicans, or a mixture of the 
two, are mounted upon mustangs or Indian 
ponies, and keep outside of the herd and pre- 
vent them from straying. If the cattle are in- 
clined to get out of bounds they are followed 
and driven back again. Two herders will care 
for a drove of 500 to 1,000 cattle. Their homes 
are carried with the drove, being covered 
wagons, which when there are several together 
are generally drawn up in a circle or “cor- 
ralled,” especially when they are camped near 
the Indian Territory. 


It is not to be supposed that these herders 
are the most civilized of men; on the contrary, 
they are what may be called rough, and on the 
whole are uninviting to a stranger, especially 
when gathered arotind the saloons in the fron- 
tier “towns” as they are called, but which are 
really a few wretched shanties. In these the 
herders delight to spend the hours or days 
which they snatch for recreation from their 
regular avocations. The new comer who has 
been used to civilized life will look with more 
than doubt upon the rough. board-partitioned 
rooms in whieh stray bullet-holes here and 
there let in the light, and to each of which may 
“hang a tale” of some unfortunate who “died 
with his boots cn.” The beds and bedfellows 
he will meet here will be those with whom 
necessity sometimes makes us acquainted, and 
he may not unlikely open his eyes after a night’s 
well-earned rest upon a pillow not at all downy, 
to look straight into the muzzle of a seven- 
shooter casually lying beneath the head of his 
next neighbor upon the very closely adjoining 
couch. But the question as to “what is your 
business?” is kindly meant; although not cal- 
culated at first to inspire one with confidence; 
and unless it be for men Who have loose notions 
as to property in horseflesh these rough features 
of life have really no element of danger in them. 
Those who desire to beeome cattlemen must 
put up with some Of | 






dred or two miles further east. It may be ac- 
cepted as a fact that the day of large droves 
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DRIVING CATTLE. 


such as we have heard and read of has gone, 
never to return in our present territory. The 


influx of settlers into this Western country is 
astonishing, and the public range being public 


TEXAN CATTLE IN 


property is open to all comers. The rights of 
the smaller drovers already trench upon the 
facilities of the larger ones, and it is only a 
question of time how soon this semi-barbarous 


pastoral system must give place to another in 
which these half-wild stock can no longer be 
raised with profit. With the necessity for pur- 
chased and fenced stock farmsa more profitably 


Ss Se 


THE ARKANSAS VALLEY, 


NEAR 

fed stock must be kept. Grades of good beef 
stock, Shorthorns, Devons, and Herefords, with 
those of Ayrshire and perhaps Jerseys to supply 
the demands for dairy cows, will take the place 


WHAT IS 


IARD SALLO op. 
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YOUR BUSINESS ? 


of the long-legged, raw-boned, long-horned 
Texan. The market relieved from the competi- 
tion of this coarser stock will certainly not be 
less remunerative, and prices can in no case fall, 


The outlook is favorable for a profitable busi- 
ness in raising and feeding beef cattle for the 
Eastern markets in place of shipping corn, and 
this isa consummation deyoutly to be wished. 


WAGONS ‘'CORRALLED.”’ 
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The Salt-Marsh Centaury. 


acs 
All along the coast from Massachusetts south- 
ward, wherever the marshes are near enough to 
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SALT-MARSH CENTAURY.—(Sabbatia stellaris.) 


ip 


salt water to be brackish, there is found the 
Salt-Marsh Centaury. In August and Septem- 
ber it is in flower, and often in such abundance 
as to attract the notice of those who are not es- 
pecially interested in flowers. Hence we often 
get specimens from sportsmen and fishermen 
fora name. Whether seen in a mass or exam- 
ined singly the plant is a most beautiful one. 
It belongs to the Gentian Family, and is botan- 
ically Sabbatia stellaris, The genus Sabbatia, 
dedicated to an Italian botanist, is a showy one, 
and there are some eight species in the North- 
ern States. As the botanist only is interested 
in the minute characters which separate these 
plants from the Gentians, we will give but one. 
In the Sabbatias the corolla is flat or wheel- 
shaped, while in the Gentians it is tubular or 
funnel-shaped. We give an engraving of the 
Salt-Marsh Centaury. The stem is about a foot 
high, much branched, and often marked with 
prominent lines which extend downwards from 
the bases of the leaves. The flowers are upon 
the extremity of the long and slender branches, 
five-parted, and of a deep bright rose color. 
At the throat of the corolla there is a yellow 
star, which is surrounded by a very deep red 
border. It is from this very conspicuous star 
in the center of the flower that the plant gets 
its specific name, stellaris. This, like other 
species of Sabbatia, is biennial. We have heard 
of no attempts to cultivate it, and the proba- 








bilities are that it would not @ucceed at a dis- 
tance from brackish water. The name Centaury 
is used as a common one for several of the 
Gentian Family and to other plants, and is an 


old Latin name that has passed into common 
use and is frequently pronounced as century. 


The Cracking of Fruit by Rain. 
pasa 
Almost every one has noticed that juicy 
fruits such as plums, peaches, grapes, tomatoes, 
etc., will be cracked by arain. The phenome- 
non has been of painfully frequent occurrence 





the past season, and the losses to some growers 


have on this account been heavy. The crack- 
ing has been explained in various ways, but we 
think it is properly attributed by Boussingault 
to osmose. If a bladder filled with syrup be 
immersed in a vessel of water, the water will 
after a while become sweet; the syrup passes 
through the membrane of the bladder into the 
water, and correspondingly the water passes 
into the interior of the bladder. But this in- 
terchange is not an equal one; the lighter 
liquid, the water, passes in many times more 
rapidly than the heavier liquid, the syrup, 
passes out. .The consequence will be that the 
bladder will be distended to its utmost, and: at 
length burst. This is a general law, that where 
two liquids of unequal densities are separated 
by a membrane, whether animal or vegetable, 
they will interchange, the weaker liquid passing 
more rapidly than the denser one, and this will 
be kept up until the liquid upon both sides of 








GREEK VALERUAR.—(Polantibeate reptans. ) 





the membrane is of the same density. A ripe 
tomato or plum may be considered in ‘the'con- 
dition: of the bladder of syrup. The rich juices 
of the fruit correspond to the syrup, and the 


4 





thin membrane which forms, the skin of the 
fruit represents the bladder. . When. the ripe 
fruit is kept constantly wet with water by a 
rain, osmose takes place, and the water passing 
through into the fruit distends the skin, which, 
not being very strong, is soon ruptured. If the 
fruit were to be surrounded by a liquid denser 
than its juices, it would, instead of expanding 
and breaking, shrink, and the skin become 
shriveled. . When strawberries or currants are 
sprinkled with sugar, a syrup is soon formed 
by some of the juice of the fruit, and this being 
considerably denser than the juices of the ber- 
ries they are soon flabby and shriveled, 





The Greek Valerian. 
<enpuiilpbasiin 

There are some: common names that are puz- 
zling. Why one of our native plants should be _ 
called “ Greek Valerian” is past finding ;out,.as 
being American there is nothing Greek about 
it, nor is there anything except the, fact that it 
has divided leayes to remind one of the Valerian. 
The plant in question is a native of the woods 
at the South and West, and ‘has long been in 
our gardens, where it well. deserves 9 place as 
one of the most cheery of early spring flowers. 
Being a perfectly hardy perennial, it takes care 
of itself, and. asks no other aid than that the 
clumps when they get too large shall be divided. 
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If the common name of the plant is of obscure 
origin the botanical one, Polemontum reptans, 
is not less so, as Polemonium may be from a 
Greek word meaning war, from the name of 
King Polemon, while reptans is very absurd for 
a plant that was never known to creep. The 
plant forms a handsome clump, throwing up 
stems six inches to a foot in height, which bear 
along their sides compound leaves of seven -to 
eleven leaflets and at their summit loose corymbs 
of small, nodding blue flowers. The engraving 
shows the upper portion of a flower-stem of the 
natural size, The usual color of the flowers is 
a light lively blue, and there are paler varieties, 
and some even with white flowers, It is an excel- 
lent old-fashioned plant, and worthy of a place 
in any collection of hardy border perennials. 
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“Kyanizing” Plant-Labels, etc. 
., re 

The following method of “Kyanizing” 
wooden labels that are to be used on trees or 
in exposed places is recommended in a German 
paper. Thoroughly soak the pieces of wood in 
a strong solution of copperas (sulphate of iron), 
then lay them, after they are dry, in lime water. 
This causes the formation of sulphate of lime, 
a very insoluble salt (gvpsum) in the wood. The 
rapid destruction of labels by the weather is 
thus prevented. Bast, mats, twine, and other 
substances used in tying up or covering trees 
and plants, when treated in the same manner, 
are similarly preserved. 

At a recent meeting of a horticultural society 
in Berlin, Germany, wooden labels thus treated 
were shown which had been constantly exposed 
to the weather during two years without being 
affected thereby. 


Packing and Marketing Produce. 
BY J. R. HELFRICH. 
QUINCES 

should be carefully picked, and when thor- 
oughly cooled off and dry packed in clean, new 
tight barrels. Puta layer of the finest in the 
bottom, lay on their sides and press close toge- 
ther; handle so as not to rub the bloom off; 
then partly fill and shake; continue until the 
barrel is so full as to require a screw or lever 
press to bring the head down to its place. Nail 
and line-hoop the head, and mark the other 
end as the one v0 be opened, with the consign- 
or’s name and also to whom consigned. Care 
should be taken to keep ont all quinces that 
are specked or wormy. Assort and pack the 
sound ones according to size, marking them 
extra, first, and seconds. The wormy ones may 
be sent by themselves and marked culls. Those 
of first quality should be marked with the 
number of quinces in the barrel, also the vari- 
ety, as “ Pear” or “ Apple.” 





TURNIPS. 

The best variety for early is the Red-top Strap- 
leaf (Flat Dutch), as the small top of this vari- 
ety will keep fresh longer and, containing but 
little juice or water, does not ferment and heat 
assoon as those having larger tops. Turnips 
should be thoroughly washed in a brook or in 
_ large tubs, frequently changing the water, and 
the tap root cut off close to the turnip. Tie in 
bunches of seven, putting the largest in the 
center and the others around it; keep the bot- 

joms all even; and tie with strong bass, drawing 
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has dried off they may be packed in barrels 
that have been bored or cut on the sides to give 
ventilation. Place the turnips against the out- 
side and the tops towards the center of the bar- 
rel, and cover with coarse bagging or muslin. 
Mark the number of bunches, shipper’s name, 
and to whom consigned, on the cover, They 
are usually sold 105 bunches to the 100. They 
may be packed in crates holding from 200 to 
250 bunches coyered and marked as for barrels. 

Ruta-bagas are alsoin demand. These are 
planted very early, and marketed about the 
same time as the white flat turnips. They should 
have the small roots trimmed off close, also the 
whole of the top, leaving none of it on as it 
would-ferment and rot them. Ship in barrels 
covered with bagging or cloth. 

For the late fall and winter crop the tops and 
roots of all turnips are cut clean off,and the white 
flat ones should be washed clean, thoroughly 
dried, and put in barrels. Head up the bar- 
rels or cover with cloth. Ruta-bagas should 
be cut clean, top and bottom, but not washed. 


BEETS, CARROTS, AND PARSNIPS 
for early and near-vy markets should be tied in 
bunches of seven, using bass strings. Tie at the 
neck, drawing tight, and keeping them flat and 
spread out fan-shape. Leave all the top on and 
wash clean. Pack in barrels, marking the num- 
ber of bunches on the cover and a.so the ship- 
per’s name. The barrels should be well cut to 
give air. They may be packed in bushel crates 
such as directed for tomatoes, They are usually 
sold 13 bunches to the dozen, or 104 for the 100. 
For fall and winter crops cut the top off close 
to the crown and wash clean. When the out- 
side moisture is thoroughly dried off pack in 
barrels and cover with cloth or head. The bar- 
rels should be cut on the sides to give air. 
HORSE-RADISH 
should be laid evenly in barrels that are ven- 
tilated by cutting or boring several holes in the 
sides; it should be put up one hundred pounds, 
fu:l weight, to the barrel. The roots should be 
sorted, putting the large straight ones by them- 
selves, the smaller roots being put up and 
marked as seconds, After digging the roots 
should be trimmed, taking off all side roots and 
cutting the tops off close to the crown; if any 
of the top is left on it will rot and spoil the 
roots, After trimming it should be well washed 
in clean water, and before packing thoroughly 
dried in the shade until freed from all outside 
moisture; if not dry when packed it will heat 
+ and soften and become worthless. It is sold 
by the barrel and also by weight. It can be 
sent off late in the fall as soon as dug, or may 
be trimmed and kept until mid-winter or spring 
by digging a long trench sufficient to hold the 
crop, about four feet wide and two feet deep, 
on rising ground where the water can not 
settle. Pile the roots in the trench in layers 
commencing.at one end up to within about six 
inches of the top, and cover with earth; ridge 
up so as to keep the water out. When wanted, 
commence at one end, take out, wash thor- 
oughly, dry, and pack. In packing use clean 
barrels, the sides well cut, the barrels free from 
sugar, salt, or flour, as that would heat and 
spoil the roots; Jay the roots straight, and put 
in 100 pounds to the barrel. 


Cost or Pxiantina TrEEsS.—Experiments 
which have been made recently at the Illinois 
Industrial University to test the cost of planting 
different varieties of forest trees, have given the 








following results, The amounts charged against 





a 
the various species include the cost of the trees 
as well as the cost of planting and cultivatine 
one acre of ground occupied by them. The 
cost for each acre was as follows: 

Norway Spruce 
Green Ash 
Chestnut 
Austrian Pine 
Scotch Pine 
White Maple 
White Pine 


Butternut. 

White Elm 

White Ash 

European Larch... 

White Wiliow 

Osage Orange 

These are all more or less valuable trees for 

shade or for timber, and it is unquestionable 
that an acre of any of the above varieties 
planted at the above rates of cost would be a 


very paying investment in any locality. 





The Requisites of Cranberry Culture, 

Cranberries do not ripen more surely than 
our annual crop of letters comes to hand bring- 
ing various inquiries concerning their cultiva- 
tion. In order to cover the whole ground of 
cranberry culture, we a few years ago published 
a work which should serve as a hand-book to 
those who proposed to enter into the business, 
“ White’s Cranberry Culturist” (see our Book 
List) is by a practical man, and altogether the 
most complete that has ever been offered. 
While we are willing to answer any queries 
upon the subject, it is not practicable in this, as 
in many other cases, to publish full treatises 
upon special cultures. The few who would 
undertake tobacco, hops, flax, cranberries, 
grapes, or any special crop, will find it a profi- 
table investment to procure at the outset a 
work especially devoted to the particular crop 
they propose to cultivate. It was the necessity 
for having fuller treatises than could be given 
in articles in the paper that first led us into the 
book-publishing business, which from the issu- 
ing of a few pamphlets on special crops has 
grown to the extent indicated by our book 
list. Most of the writers of letters relating to 
cranberries ask, without giving any especial ac- 
count of their localities, if we think they can 
go into the culture with a prospect of success. 
The requisites are few, but unless they are 
present we would not advise investing much 
money or labor in cranberry culture, First a 
peat soil—all the better if the peat is underlaid 
with sand at a depth at which it can be turned 
up by the plow. If the peat is too deep for 
this then there must be, second, sand at hand, so 
that the peat can be covered with it at a mod- 
erate expense. Third, facilities for drainage, 
so that the water level may be under the con- 
trol of the cultivator. Fourth, water so situated 
that the cranberry meadow can be flowed at 
will and in a short time. A locality that pre- 
sents all these facilities may be converted into 
a cranberry meadow with prospect of profi- 
table returns. As to the expenses, they vary 
with the locality, and run from $100 to $800 or 
more an acre. Another point that is inquired 
about—natural cranberry bogs can be greatly 
improved by sanding, and their productiveness 
increased in a most wonderful manner. This 
is best done in winter, the sand being deposited 
upon the ice to the depth of three to six inches, 
according to the character of the bog; the 
deeper the peat the more sand is required. The 
sand must be pure and without any admixture 
of clay or loam. Cranberries have been cullti- 
vated upon upland with moderate success. It 
is essential that the land be new and every 
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precaution taken to prevent the ingress of 
weeds. An account of the most successful at- 
tempts of this kind will be found in the Agri- 
culturist for November, 1870. 
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Preparing for Window Gardening. 
senate 

The desire to grow plants in the dwelling is 
an almost universal one. Some do it success- 
fully year after year, while with others the at- 
tempt ends in annoyance and failure. There 
are many reasons for failure, but we can at the 
‘present only speak of two of these—beginning 
too late, and the selection of improper plants. 
Many put off all preparation for window gar- 
dening until cold weather has actually set in, 
when they go to a florist’s, order a lot of plants, 
and soon find that they have a plant hospital 
instead of a source of pleasure, The reason for 
this is plain enough. The florist has had his 
plants for a month or two growing in a green- 
house, where artificial heat and a moist atmos- 
phere have induced a tender and rapid growth. 
Taking plants from such a situation into the 
atmosphere of an ordinary dwelling is like 
bringing a Floridian to Boston when a Novem- 
ber east wind is prevailing. Itis not the change 
of temperature that affects the plants so much 
as the difference in light, moisture of air, and, 
not the least of all, dust. Again, others who 
have plants growing in the open borders that 
they propose to take into the house, being 
naturally desirous that the garden shall remain 
attractive as long as possibie, allow their plants 
to remain out until the last moment, and do not 
lift and pot them until the nights become very 
chilly, if they do not leave them until frost ac- 
tually warns them that their pets are in danger. 
To those who have plants growing in beds 
which they propose to bring into the house we 
would advise them to pot at once. The plants 
will be considerably disturbed at the removal ; 
their roots have had freedom to wander, and 
generally can not be brought within the com- 
pass of a pot without cutting back. This, of 
course, demands a corresponding cutting back 
of the top; and the plant must have time to 
recover before cold weather comes. The ques- 
tion of soil is often a great problem. Any good 
fresh garden soil or that from beneath the sod 
in a pasture will answer for most plants as well 
as any of the prescribed mixtures. It must be 
so open that it will not cake hard, and if not 
naturally porous it may be made so by adding 
clean sand. When the plant will bear fertiliz- 
ing it is better to apply it in the liquid form 
than to mix manure with the soil. The plants 
being potted in good fresh soil and properly 
pruned into shape, keep them in the shade for 
a few days and then give sun gradually. They 
will probably be established and have com- 
menced a new growth before the nights become 
so cool as to make it necessary to bring them 
in-doors, The change from open air to the 
house must be made gradually. For some 
weeks after the first frost the plants only need 
shelter at night. Place them in a room where 
there is no fire,and open the windows every 
day until the weather becomes too cool for it to 
be safe to do so. Plants so treated will be, so 
to speak, acclimated, and a slight change will 
not affect them. If plants are to be purchased 
from a florist get them before the houses are 
closed and fire heat is used, and gradually inure 
them to the house as just described. 


As to the selection of plants, a wide range is 
offered, and we will only name a few that are 





quite sure to do well with any fair treatment. 
We strongly advise beginners — for whom 
this article is written, experienced growers 
needing no advice—not to undertake too much, 
nor expect too much. A few plants with 
healthy green foliage are a blessing in winter, 
even if there are no flowers. If we could have 
but one plant for a windovy it would be an Ivy. 
It will grow almost anywhere; can be trained 
to please the fancy, and is always bright and 
cheery. Among plants for flowers, we place at 
the head of the list the Chinese Primroses. They 
are single and double, and from white to deep 
crimson. With half a chance they will bloom 
nearly all winter long; but don’t get plants 
that have made a forced growth, or they will 
fail. The old “Calla Lily” (Richardia) is an- 
other admirable plant succeeding with the sim- 
plest treatment. The winter-flowering Bego- 
nias of the fuschioides style are to becommend- 
ed. The ‘“Crab’s Claw Cactus” (Zpiphyllum), 
Cyclamens, Geraniums, Heliotrope, Carnations, 
aud Catalonian Jessamine would make a list 
quite large enough for most amateurs. ‘“ But 
you have not included Roses and Camellias,” 
says an ambitious amateur. These two are 
very desirable but among the most difficult to 
manage, and their treatment may be spoken of 
another month. Nor have we mentioned the 
bulbs, which are of the easiest culture. Direc- 
tions for the potting of these require a separate 
article, which is given below. 
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Bulbs in House Culture. 
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Every autumn many persons pot a number 
of bulbs in the hope of enjoying their bright 
and fragrant flowers in mid-winter, and a large 
proportion of these persons are much disap- 
pointed. After all their expense and pains 
they get only a few poor unsatisfactory flowers, 
if perchance they have any atall. In potting 
bulbs, as in other matters, there is a right and 
a wrong way, and those who are inexperienced 
generally choose the wrong. It is sometimes 
useful to tell how not to do it. Pick out we 
will say a Hyacinth bulb that has a green point, 
which shows the bulb is alive. Plant this ina 
pot and set it in a sunny window. The leaves 
will soon begin to unfold ; when they are only 
two inches or so high you will see the flower- 
buds. After a while the buds will begin to 
show color, and you wonder why the flower- 
stem does not shoot up, as you have seen it, 
nearly a foot in length. The flower-stem re- 
fuses to budge, more or less flowers open lan- 
guidly, and without making any satisfactory 
show soon begin to fade, and that is the end of 
the bulb. -Disappointed, you sect to work to 
find out the cause of failure, and turning the 
bulb out of the pot you find that it has made 
scarcely any roots, and that the little show of 
leaf and flower that appeared was entirely from 
the nutriment contained in the bulb itself. 
Having no roots, or so few as to be of little use, 
the bulb could not even take up the water 
necessary for growth. The way to do it is 
just the opposite of this. Select good, sound 
bulbs, the heaviest always the best, without 
regard to any green point. If the bullf is sound 
and firm at the top it is all right. Plant the 
bulbs as soon this month as they can be had,and 
put them away in a dark place for at least six 
weeks, where the temperature will be uniform. 
A good way is to set the pots in some sheltered 
place and cover them six inches to a foot deep 
with coal-ashes, It is well before covering to 





invert a small thumb-pot directly over the 
bulb, in order that the young growth, should 
it start, may not be injured in removing the 
ashes. At the end of six weeks if you examine 
the pots the top will be found to have made 
but little if any growth, but if you turn out the 
ball of earth it will be found filled with roots. 
You now have a rooted bulb which can be forced 
at pleasure. Give it a warm place, plenty of 
sun and water as needed, and foliage and 
flower-stalk will push with astonishing vigor, 
and a fine truss of flowers will reward you for 
the pains. What is here commended for the 
Hyacinth is equally true for the Narcissus, 
Tulip, or any other bulbs that are planted in 
the fall. First get the bulb well rooted before 
exciting any growth above ground, which is 
accomplished by keeping the plant at a moder- 
ate temperature and in perfect darkness. 
Placing the pots in a perfectly dark cellar will 
answer. In whatever manner they are kept 
while rooting it is best to bring them out a few 
at a time at intervals of a week or more, in 
order to have a succession of bloom. Good 
garden soil or that from a pasture is all that is 
needed, and if stiff and close mix in enough 
sand to make it open. When the plants are 
growing well weak manure water or solution 
of guano (an ounce to the gallon) may be given 
once or twice a week, which will not only add 
to the vigor of the plants but improve the 
color of the flowers. - 

Pots made very narrow in proportion to 
their height are made especially for Hya- 
cinths, etc., and have an ornamental outer 
pot in which to place the other when brought 
into the house. These are very pretty, but 
not at all necessary, as good results may 
be had with ordinary flower-pots. We pre- 
fer to grow MHyacinths and WNarcissuses 
singly in pots, but if desired three may be put 
into a large pot. Tulips may go three or more 
in a pot, as may Crocuses and other small 
bulbs. The objection to having several Hya- 
cinths in a pot is that they are apt to flower at 
different times, and one will be fading while 
the others are just coming on. Where bulbs 
are grown in water, in moss or in sand, the 
same precaution must be taken to keep them 
in the dark until the roots are well formed. 


VARIEGATED PLANTS—by which we mean 
plants with variegated leaves—will run back to 
the natural state, and in propagating cuttings 
should be taken from those in whieh the mark- 
ing is most distinct. The variegated Snow- 
berry (Symphoricarpus racémosus) is @ very 
pretty ornamental shrub ; but it each season pro- 
duces some branches upon which the markings 
are indistinct, and others with leaves entirely 
green. So with: the variegated Ivy-leaved Ge- 
raniums, Tradescantia, and other plants. It is 
well to remove all these green shoots as they 
appear, as by their greater vigor they will rob 
the variegated branches of their proper sus- 
tenance. While it is desirable to choose well- 
marked shoots for making cuttitigs, it is not 
well to take those in which the white or light 
marking preponderates; such cuttings do not 
make healthy plants. fon 








The Japan Creeper. 
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One of the most valuable of hardy climbers 
is our native Ampelopsis quinquefolia, which is 
known and largely cultivated both here and in 


Europe as the Virginia Creeper. We now 
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Vietchii, a name by which 
it is known in the nursery 
catalogues, but this will 
probably have to give way 
to an older name, Am- 
pelopsis tricuspidata. The 
foliage is quite unlike that 
of our native species, in 
which the leaves are five- 
parted; in this they are He] 
more or less heart-shaped 
and varying considerably. 
Some of the lower ones 
are three and five-lobed, 
while those on the upper 
part of the vine are often 
not lobed at all. They are 
“about two inches across 
and somewhat longer. 
The color of the Virginia 
Creeper is a yellowish 
green, but in the Japan 
species the green is dark- 
er and bluish, with some- 
thing of a metallic luster. 
The plant is remarkably 
well furnished with leaves, 
that overlap one another 
and make the densest 
‘imaginable covering of 
foliage. Like our native 
species it attaches itself by 
means of tendrils that have 
sucker-like disks at their 
extremities, and it clings 
with great firmness. It 
is put forth as a claim of 
this creeper that it clings 
to wood as well as to stone or brick, but we 
think there are few cases in which it is desir- 
able to have a plant attach itself permanently 
to a wooden structure. The foliage has a neat- 
ness and air of refinement that makes it a most 
suitable plant for the columns to a veranda, 
and it is. not less 
suited for the cover- 
ing of large spaces. 
Like our native spe- 
cies, this in autumn 
takes on the most 
brilliant colors. Be- 
ing perfectly hardy, 
it possesses every 
desirable quality to 
commend it, except 
to those who de- 
mand fine flowers as 
well as fine foliage, 
for; as in our own 
creeper, the flowers of 
this are not showy. 
The largest  spe- 
cimen of the Japan 
Creeper that we have 
seen is. at Wellesley, near Boston, the seat of 
Mr. Hunnewell, where it nearly covers the 
ige with a dense veil of foliage. It is 
seen in very fine condition at Prof. 
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THE JAPAN lel tricuspidata or Fietchit.) 


Fig. L—vannet Press. 
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stone columns of the veranda in a most grace- 
ful manner. Prof. 8. writes: “I like it more 
and more every time I look at it, and hope be- 
fore many years to see it as common as our 
own Creeper.” The climate of Boston and 
vicinity is considered as a trying one for exot- 
ics, and a plant that flourishes there is likely to 
do well almost anywhere. The engraving gives 
the extremity of a shoot of the natural size. 
The older leaves are considerably larger than 
those represented. The young growth as it 
pushes out, feeling for a place where it may 
attach itself, is especially delicate and tender. 
To save answering questions, we may state that 
our principal nurserymen offer plants—under 
the name of Ampelopsis Vietchii—for twenty-five 
or fifty cents each, according to size. 





A Barreling Press, 


——@o—— 


Whenever we have had anything to say 
about barreling fruit, we have insisted upon 
the importance of so packing it that it cannot 
move and become bruised in transportation. 
In Mr. Helfrich’s articles upon packing produce 
for market he has spoken of the necessity of firm 
packing not only for fruit but for eggs. When 
fruit is barreled, the barrel should be so filled 
that a moderate pressure will be required to 








bring the head into its place. A few of the 
apples, etc., next the head may be slightly flat- 
tened upon one side, but the rest of the con- 
tents will be kept from injury. The necessary 
pressure is applied in various ways. The 
simplest is to use a joist or other stick of tim. 
ber for a lever. One end of this is placed ‘in a 
notch in a post, or under acleat nailed to a 
post or an old tree,asafulcrum. The barre] 
is placed under the lever near the fulcrum, and 
power applied by a man pressing on the oppo- 
site end of the lever. Some blocks of wood 
will be needed for followers to place between 
the head of the barrel and the lever. A press 
of this kind will answer every purpose, but it 
is clumsy and unhandy. Several portable 
presses or clamps have been invented and pat- 
ented, consisting essentially of a platform on 
which to stand the barrel; to this are fixed two 
upright iron rods, which are attached above to 
a cross-piece, in the center of which is a screw; 
the barrel being placed under the screw with 
the necessary followers, a few turns brings the 
head into place. Mr. Helfrich uses a still more 
simple press, which is shown in the engraving, 
There are two iron rods, one end of each of 
which is turned to form a claw to catch under 
the bottom of the barrel. The other ends of 
these rods are fastened to the ends of a bar that 
is bent at right angles, which we may call the 
handle of the affair. There is a strong cross- 
head which has a short rod at each end. The 
lower ends of these rods are also attached to 
the handle but a few inches distant from the 
ends where the other rods are attached. The 
working of the press will be readily understood 
from the engraving; the claws catch under the 
lower edge of the barrel, and the cross-piece, 
with a follower, goes across the head of the 
barrel; when it is put on the handle is upright, 
as shown in figure 1. It will be seen that by 
bringing down the handle a powerful leverage 
is exerted, the rods, which are caught by their , 
claws under the bottom of the barrel, acting 
as fulcrums. The operator regulates the pres- 
sure by his foot, while his hands are free to 
fasten in the head, as shown in figure 2. This 
press has the advantage of being light, all in 
one picce, aud doing its work with a single mo- 


Fig. 2.—THE PRESS IN USE. 


tion. Mr. Helfrich informs us that this very 
handy contrivance is not patented. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


$2" (For other Household Items, see ‘* Basket’ pages.) 
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A Convenient Clothes-Horse. 

The clothes-horse here figured has several advan- 
tages over the old form. When opened to its full 
extent it has the capacity of a horse of the old 
style, and it can be used with one-fourth, one-half, 
three-fourths, or all of its slats spread, and when 
not in use it takes up but little room in its stable, 
which for this kind of horse is usually behind the 
kitchen door. After a trial of some weeks we 
found it an exceedingly convenient affair. It was 
invented by Mr. John A. Morfit, of Harlem, N. Y., 
who for a wonder has not patented it, but allows 
us to give the design for the benefit of our readers, 
































CONVENIENT CLOTHES-TIORSE, 


The engraving needs but little explanation. The 
central post, which has a foot to allow it to stand 
firmly, is of 114 in. stuff, and 4 ft. 6 in. high. Each 
of the four sections consists of four horizontals of 
1 x 3 in. stuff, 2 ft. 8 in. long, and an upright 
of similar stuff 4 ft. 6in. high. The sections are 
all alike, and are put together by means of rivets 
and washers. If screws are used they will soon 
work loose. The central post is of pine, and the 
slats and uprights may be of ash or similar strong 
wood. This horse can be readily made by any one 
of ordinary mechanical skill, the chief item of ex- 
pense being the rivets. On behalf of our readers 
we thank Mr. Morfit for bringing this household 
convenience to their notice. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 


—_—e— 


FARMERS’ WIVES.—Do we really wish to see 
ourselves as others see us? ' There is a chance, 
then, for any of us who are farmers’ wives to see a 
portrait of ourselves. painted pretty vigorously— 
whether quite truthfully or not each farmer’s wife 
should judge for herself. I refer to a chapter in 
Mrs. Woolson’s ‘‘ Woman in American Society,” 
entitled ‘‘ Farmers’ Wives.’’ I will quote from the 
work, with some italicizing as I copy Mrs, Wool- 
son’s words. It should be remembered that Mrs. 
Woolson is a New England woman. 

‘*Her constant labors are carried on within four 
bare and narrow walls, without change of scene or 
hope of variety. It is not strange that her strength 
becomes impaired, and that she often finds herself 








at middle age afflicted with disease. And the phy- 
sical weakness which must inevitably result fyom 
such a life is greatly increased by an astonishing 
ignorance of the manifold causes that tend to pro- 
duce it. . This is especially the case in towns lying 
remote from the great centers of intelligence. 
Practices and food that cities have learned to dis- 
card as most pernicious are still clung to in our 
farmers’ homes without any suspicion of their in- 
jurious effects. Visitors avoid, if they can, their diet 
of fried pork, their feather beds, their cotton coverlets, 
and their ill-aired rooms, and gladly escape out of 
doors for exhilarating rambles through field and 
forest ; but these are supposed to be mere whims of their 
guests, indulged in without reason. 

“This peculiar animal food [pork], which intelli- 
gent people have learned to abjure, is usually 
cooked in the very manner which renders it most 
indigestible—by soaking in boiling fat, in other 
words, by frying. The wholesome bread raised by 
pure yeast, once the pride of our farm-houses, has 
given place to abominable compounds whose 
chemical ingredients are ruinous to both teeth and 
stomach. Everywhere around these houses sweeps 
a current of pure air; but it is as carefully excluded 
from the rooms as if it were a poison. Fortunately, 
however, it possesses the witch’s privilege, and 
enters unbidden through cracks and key-holes. 
Walking is nowhere held in such ill repute as in 
these same towns, where there is so much beauty 
in earth and sky. to tempt one abroad. It is an 
offence in the eyes of all fora woman to be seen 
sauntering along the roads, and gadding about is 
held to be one of the heinous sins. A horse end 
wagon must be brought to the door if the distance 
to be traversed is but half a mile, so that daily 
exercise in the open air is indulged in only by 
school children and those who work in the fields. 
These influences of excessive toil, lack of diversion, 
unhealthy food, and ill-aired rooms, submitted to 
partly from necessity and partly from ignorance as to 
their results, can not but seriously impair the health of 
all who experience them.”’ 

Well! Does the coat fit? Here is another—try 
this. I find it in the private letter of a gentleman 
whose position and years and culture and habits 
of observation give weight to his words. Hesays: 
“Do you know the absolute cheerlessness, loneli- 
ness, wretchedness, almost hopelessness of a large 
share of farmers’ wives? Work and bear children 
—that is the whole story.”’ 

But this is too bad! The farmers’ wives whom 
these pictures fairly portray are not readers of these 
columns—at least, not many of them. And be- 
sides, if we are farmers’ wives how can we help 
that? We wouldn’t like to divorce ourselves from 
our husbands, nor to divorce them from their 
farms. I don’t wonder at all that observers have 
begun to say such things about the lot of the aver- 
age farmer’s wife, but they may be too sweeping in 
their statements and too limited in the application. 
A good many wives and mothers in other fields of 
labor—-mechanics and tradesmen’s wives—might be 
described in almost the same way, though to be sure 
these generally live in villages or cities. It will do 
us no harm to consider the criticisms upon our 
shortcomings, and to go to work at once to improve 
our condition. 

They complain of our ignorance. Well, knowl- 
edge is worth something; but I have good author- 
ity for saying that charity or love is far better. 
Patience and faith on our part are worth more to 
our children than any scientific information we 
could give them. But let us give these dear chil- 
dren, and give our husbands and maid-servants 
and man-servants and ourselves every chance we 
can to get health and knowledge and happiness. 


I would like to go on now and speak of the ad- 
vantages of the farmer’s wife over her town sisters, 
for I would not like to have any discontented 
woman strengthened in unwise dissatisfaction by 
what is here written. Let every farmer’s wife 
think over these advantages for herself. She will 
find them many if she looks deeply. _ Each situa- 
tion in life has disadvantages as compared with 
others, and each has its compensations. The fact 





is, we are all getting stirred up and unsettled, and 
any person who thinks his or her present lot too 
hard had better look well before leaping into what 
seems a better situation, or it may be just “out of 
the frying-pan into the fire.” 

RvFFLES AND ILL-HEaLTH.—Just now I sawa 
woman dressed to go out, with her little daughter, 
five years old. In the morning she told me that 
she was sick ‘again to-day, as she is almost half of 
the time lately. She is troubled with one of the 
numerous ills that female flesh alone is heir to—a 
disease which the use of the sewing machine 
greatly aggravates. The little daughter wore a 
white cambric skirt trimmed. with four ruffies, all 
hemmed upon both upper and lower edge... Her 
polonaise, or apron, was also trimmed all around 
with a double-hemmed ruffle.. All this ruffling 
been done -within the last fortnight while ri 
woman has considered herself (and really has been) 
a suffering invalid; and it has been done by herself 
with the sewing-machine hemmer. Those long, 
straight hems, with the steady motion of the foot 
and the exertion of the muscles of the leg and ab- 
domen, have done a great deal, in my opinion, to 
cause her hours of suffering and days of weakness, 
and to render her whole family uncomfortable, as 
a family is sure to be when the mother is too ill to 
give her usual oversight to the working of the 
home machinery. The woman is a sincere Chris- 
tian, and it would be hard for her to understand 
my pain on account of the unenlightened state of 
her conscience. I do not méan to judge her or 
any of the sisters whose ‘hearts are set upon. ruffles 
and tucks, but you who read this page please just 
consider when you sit down to hem the next ruffle 


whether the time and strength expended in mak- . 


ing it, and the labor always required to iron it 
properly whenever the garment is washed, are the 
best that you can be doing for yourself and your 
family and our big human family. It is not neces- 
sary to dress your children so plainly as to expose 
them to the ridicule of ill-bred associates, there 
are simple trimmings that may be used; but to a 
well-cultivated taste good materials look best sim- 
ply made up, and poor materials look silly enough 
when much labor is expended upon them. 


Toe DEMAND FoR HEaLtTHY WomEN.—Public 
opinion seems to be setting in favor of strong and 
healthy girls. Pale faces are not thought so inter- 
esting nowadays as they used to be. A sneer goes 
round at the inefficiency of the feeble women who 
work for a living and ask for good wages. Young 
men ridicule the idea of tying themselves for life 
to the sickly girls who exhibit loads of expensive 
dry-goods upon their persons along the sidewalks, 
and they begin to praise openly rosy cheeks and 
stout figures. Indeed, it seems as though the pale 
and weak young ladies who, if they were of no 
practical use in the world, were at least admired 
and praised as interesting on account of their 
pallor and languor, were going to have a pretty 
hard time of it now. We had better not raise any 


-more girls of that kind. I would not advocate 


any heathen practice of putting feeble infants to 
death, but I would strongly urge that more care be 
exercised to prevent our making feeble: women of 
healthy infants. This subject demands the imme- 
diate attention of parents. Something must be 
done to save our daughters from unhappy lives, 
and from becoming acknowledged burdens to 
society. . 

Wuere SHatt Women Carry THE BURDEN 
OF THEIR CLoTHING ?—There seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion upon this point. On one side it is 
asserted that the internal organs of the abdomen 
are so delicate and so easily displaced or deranged, 
that it is conducive to w ess and disease to 
carry any weights hanging upon’ that portion of 
the body. It is replied to this that women’s shoul- 
ders are not strong enough and suitably shaped to 
carry so great a weight as Fashion puts upon 
women in the way of dress without undue weari- 
ness to the shoulders, and that the greater breadth 
of the female form at the hips suggests the propri- 
ety of carrying the chief weight of the clothing 
there, There is some sense in this reply, for it 
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does happen that even the long, heavy sack or 
circular cloaks sometimes worn by women be- 
come a heavy burden to weak or even to very 
sloping shoulders. No doubt it feels more com- 
fortable to carry heavy skirts hanging upon the 
corset rather than suspended from the shoulders, 
for a well-fitting corset so equalizes the pressure 
around the waist and abdomen that no one spot 
suffers especially. But the corset is only an enemy 
in disguise. I hardly think, however, that it can 
be driven from the field so long as our present 
style of dress remains in fashion—certainly not 
while basques and “bias waists’’ are generally 
worn. [Did it puzzle any reader of Miss Phelps’s 
papers in the Independent to know what she 
meant by “ bias waists” ? Iam sure it did. She 
must haye meant what some of us call “ plain 
waists,’’ or the waists cut to fit the figure with 
“ biases’? or “darts” in front.] The charm of 
these. waists is their perfect “ fit,’’ of course; and 
they bring with them the temptation to pinch and 
pad the figure, and to use a case of bones or steel 
about the waist to prevent wrinkles and help make 
a good figure. 

An old lady tells us that she and her sister used 
always in her girlhood to finish up their corsets 
with tops fitting their shoulders, so that their cor- 
sets nevet pressed very heavily upon tlreir hips, 
abdomen, and back. It is nonsense to talk as 
though women who wear skirts unsupported from 
the shoulders wear the weight upon the hips. In 
a majority of such cases the chief point of support 
is the abdomen, and that is where the pressure is 
chiefly felt and chiefly mischievous. The back also 
suffers. I do not think that suspenders can ever 
meet with much favor among women, certainly not 
with women of well-developed busts. I would not 
put them or anything that would press over the 
bust upon a growing girl for fear of hindering a 
fine development of the form. Ido not know of 
anything better than a well-made under-waist for 
women and for children. It is cleanly and comfort- 
able (fitting the figure loosely, of course), and 
makes a good support for the skirts, either by 
means of buttons or by means of a gored or circling 
piece about two inches or less in dcpth, witha 
long whalebone or rattan runinthe hem. This is 
set on around the bottom of the waist, and skirts 
buttoned around the waist hang upon it and make 
no pressure upon the hips. A piece of the cloth 
of the under-waist sewed on where the ‘ bust”’ 
oucht to be, either fulled like a scant puff or set on 
plain like a pocket open at the top, serves as a 
receptacle for any material which women defrauded 
by nature of a good womanly form are tempted to 
earry. The best filling for those pockets is proba- 
bly white curled hair or moss. It is a great pity 
that any woman should need such additions to her 
wardrobe, but everybody knows that it is fre- 
quently the case, and less simple and less artistic 
articles for the purpose are openly exposed for 
sale. The waist proposed here, such as many have 
worn for years, suits some of us better when made 
over the shoulders like a Garibaldi or Spencer 
waist, but gathered into a belt five or six inches 
wide with gores (or darts or biases) to fit the figure. 
This seems to give more freedom to the arms, and 
gives a good ‘‘set” to the loose dress-waist worn 
over it. 


Wueaten Grirs.—It is not necessary to use a 
farina-kettle in order to cook wheaten grits nicely. 
That way is certainly safe and good, but our 
steamed grits are also good. Almost every family 
has a steamer, and so is prepared to cook wheaten 
grits without failure. Fill a basin or other dish 
that will set inside the covered steamer about a 
_ third foll of the grits (or cracked wheat) and cover 

with cold water, filling the basin nearly full, salting 

o taste. Sct the steamer over a kettle of boiling 
‘and steam steadily for two or three hours. 
‘exact rule can be given, as the grits differ 


.—I have kept still upon this subject, 
“been so well 
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recipes for pies and pie-crust in Marian Harland’s 
much-praised recipe-book that I must say a word 
for the stomach’s sake. Iam afraid that book is 
wrongly named ‘Common Sense.’ There are 
good recipes in it, and there is some sensible talk, 
but ‘common sense in the household’’ is yet to 
come, I should think. Speaking favorably of pie- 
crust, Marian Harland says: “ Not that I recom- 
mend pies of any description as healthful daily 
food—least of all for children. But since they are 
eaten freely all over our land, let us make them as 
wholesome and palatable as possible.”? Then she 
follows with this recipe for ‘family pie-crust”: 
“One quart of flour; Ib. lard, sweet and firm; 
1g lb. butter; one small tea-cup ice-water.” 

A pound of shortening to a quart of flour! I do 
not doubt that something very fine and delicate 
may be made of these materials properly handled; 
but I should not think that any well-informed per- 
son would like to say grace over such things. 

Now, I do not see why pies might not be a part 
of our daily food, and why children might not eat 
them as safely as bread and butter and plain fruit 
sauce. The chief objection would be the labor of 
making them, but that need not be very great. 
The hygienists would not agree with me, but I 
think it the safest way to use a little baking-powder 
in the pie-crust—then with ordinary care in baking 
you will never have heavy crust. The crust will 
be sufficiently tender if you use only a table- 
spoorful of butter to shorten each pie—not a 
heaping one either. Rub this thoroughly into the 
flour, having previously mixed the baking-powder 
well with the flour. A small tea-cupful of flour is 
sufficient for a two-crust pie; a pint of flour is a 
liberal allowance for two pies. Use very little cold 
water to wet up the dough, having it quite firm as 
you roll it out. Roll it very thin, as the powder is 
sure to make it rise alittle. Bake pies upon the 
bottom of the oven. 

Now, what is there about this crust to give a 
body the dyspepsia? Iliketo make Graham pie- 
crusts because they require even less shortening 
than fine flour crusts in order to make them tender. 
I often mix them with just good sour milk (usually 
a little cream goes in) and a little soda. Very ten- 
der crust may be made with cream for mixing, 
sweet cream and a little baking-powder or sour 
cream with a bit of soda. -If you do not like the 
looks of these pie-crusts after they are done you 
can sift powdered sugar over them while warm. 

The particular general warning for the filling of 
pies is—beware of too free a use of spices, and use 
care that they be neither too sour nor too sweet. 
Plain fruit pies are very good articles of diet. 





Children’s Work—An Important Question. 
BY SUSAN MANN. 
ee eS 

What work is suitable for little children, and 
how many hours a day has a mother a right to em- 
ploy them? I am (socalled) mistress on a large 
farm, where on an average three men are hired all 
the year round. I have five children less than 
eight years old. Iam sick most of the time, and 
I seldom have a hired girl. I appreciate the 
benefit children get from helping mother, but can 
not be blind to the harm I received in childhood 
from my father’s repeatedly urging mother to spare 
her feeble strength at my expense. ‘' Why didn’t 
you let Susan do it? Susan might do it. Have 
Susan do it!’’ were his frequent expressions when 
she wished for rest from work or help in it. 

My husband is not so exacting with me as he 
used to be; indeed, my health fails too surely, and 
doctors too invariably prescribe ‘‘ quiet’’ to let 
him find fault with my poor work as he used to; 
but in his-ignorance of housework and children 
(though having helped me and taught schoo he 
thinks he understands both), and in great thought- 
lessness, he declares that I do not make the use of 
the children that I ought. The two elder do all 
the setting table, washing dishes, and sweeping, 
and bring much fuel and water. They hunt eggs, 
gather fruit, pickles. and vegetables, and wash and 


dress and undress Carrie and Robbie. Now, have 
‘ 





Se 
I—has their father—a right to ask them regularly 
to work a washing machine or patent churn, to 
iron or mop, make beds, or hunt cattle out of un- 
fenced corn-fields ? 

If by failing to “ask my husband at home” 
I seem disrespectful to him, I excuse myself 
by thinking that writing is unlike talking, that I 
wear a mask in my false name, and that my rela- 
tions to future generations through these children 
of ours has much extended my relationship; ang 
moreover I assure you that I have the kindest hus. 
band and best man in the world. 





Cooking Cauliflower.—‘W. P. 
Nothing is simpler. Remove the outer leaves and 
cut the inner ones off level with the heads, and if 
these are large cut into halves or quarters or eyen - 
smaller, as may be, and look within carefully for 
““worms” or other insects. Wash and put into 
boiling water, and boil for twenty minutes or until 
the stalk portion is quite tender. Take up with a 
skimmer, drain, and place in a dish, and pour over 
a sauce of drawn butter. This is all the dressing 
that those who appreciate the delicate flavor of 
cauliflower require, but there are some who will 
drench it with vinegar, and thus degrade this most 
royal vegetable to the level of a cabbage. We 
know of no help for those who will eat vinegar on 
cauliflower and sugar upon tomatoes; they fall 
back, as they have a right to, upon the defence of 
‘there is no accounting for tastes,’’ and in these 
cases we should say that there wasn’t. 


Recipes. 


—_o— 





Canning Green-Corn.—tThe following 
comes from Mrs. J. V. 8, Freeport, Ill: “I 
noticed in your August number an article on can- 
ning green-corn and peas. You say it can not be 
done in the family. Now I have put up green- 
corn for a number of years With excellent success. 
My way is this: Take the cern when right for eat- 
ing; cut from the cob and fill into tin fruit cans, 
packing it in; then set on the stove in cold water, 
and boil three hours hard ; then solder up tight. If 
your cans are tight, and you keep it from freezing, 
you may be sure of having tender, juicy corn in the 
winter. I put my cans in the boiler to cook it.”— 
Though rather late to be of any use we give our 
correspondent’s note. The very fact that the cans 
must be soldered is one great obstacle to putting 
up corn in the family. Not one man in a hundred 
nor one woman in a thousand can solder up a can. 
Those who make a business of canning corn boil 
it in soldered cans for 7 hours, and then often fail. 

Grease upon Floors.—An Iowa lady 
writes that grease can be readily drawn from an 
unpainted kitchen floor by putting plenty of soft- 
soap on the grease spot and rubbing a hot flat-iron 
through the soap. One application generally suf- 
fices; sometimes another is required, washing 
thoroughly afterwards. 

Iced Tea and Coffee.—These drinks, 
which have long been popular in tropical coun- 
tries, are now becoming better known with us. In 
very warm weather they are peculiarly refreshing. 
Iced tea in particular will satisfy thirst better than 
almost any other liquid. A good, high-flavored 
black tea should be used, and if it is to be cooled 
by putting lumps of ice into it should be made 
very strong to allow of the weakening caused by 
the melting of the ice. The better way is to pre- 
pare the tea of the usual strength, and to cool it . 
by setting the vessel that contains it upon the ice. 
Both tea and coffee may be used with sugar and 
milk, but the majority of persons prefer them 
without either. 

Broiled Tomatoes.—Cut medium-sized 
tomatoes in halves and put them upon a gridiron 
cut surface down. When the surface appears to 
be somewhat cooked turn them, and finish the 
cooking with the skin towards the fire. The cook- 
ing should be gradual, so as not to break the skin. 
Place upon a dish, and put a little salt and a lump 
of butter upon each half and serve quite hot. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Eariy Bird. 

We have not had any nonsense pictures in a long time. 
You would hardly think it, but nonsense is a very scarce 
article—that is good nonsense, that one can have a hearty 
and innocent laughover. These illustrations, from Judy, 

a London journal 

aS  V for grown folks, 

SS ape are hardly funny 

enough for our 
young fo'ks; but 
we will use them 
in. the hope they 
will give a hint to 
some one to give 
us sometliing bet- 
ter. Nonsense pic- 
tures should need 
no explanation, 
but with these we 
give a running tale 
—though different 
from the one 
mas given by Judy. 

= i: Here you see the 

Runwine Tate.—The chick has heard that it is the 
early bird that catches the worm, and you here behold 
the pursuit of the worm by the early bird. 











TE Earty Brrp has caught the earlier worm. It may 
be that running before breakfast gave the bird a dyspepsia 
that affected its mind, or it may be that the worm was of 
a kind not down in the books, At any rate, 





Tus 1s THE Way the worm looked to the bird after 
the bird had dropped the worm to get a better hold. 
Jt may well look astonished. We do not blame it for 
doing what you see in the next picture. 





You Tnx rov sez the end of the tale—but no. The 
early bird, sad to re-late, went directly into the flower- 





garden. The owner did not like to see fowl chick-weed 
among his cocks-combs and other flowers, so he admin- 
istered a dose of 





HERE you sEE what became of the early bird. The 
history of the worm remains unwritten. 





A Blind Spot in Your Eye. 


There is a spot in your eye that is not sensitive to 
light, a part of the eye with which you do not see. The 
following directions for finding it are going the rounds 
of the papers, and may be new to most of our boys and 
girls: Shut your left eye, and with your right one look 
steadily at the cross below, holding the paper ten or 
twelve inches from the eye. 


Xx oO 


Now move the paper slowly toward the eye, which must 
be kept fixed on the cross. Atacertain distance the 
other figure—the letter O—will suddenly disappear; but 
if you bring the paper nearer it will come again into 
view. You may not succeed in the experiment on the 
first trial, but with a little patience you can hardly fail ; 
and the suddenness with which the black spot vanishes 
and reappears is very striking. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of twenty-eight letters. 
My 21, 3, 1, 28, 9 is a boy’s name. 
My 20, 7, 22, 21, 2, 10, 18, 11 is an animal. 
My 11, 9, 5, 14, 1, 15, 26 is a city in New Jersey. 
My 27, 8, 23, 19, 17, 4 is frank. 
My 6, 13, 19 is a fish. 
My 6, 8, 7, 12, 16, 18, 9, 26, 17, 10 is one of the United 
States. 
My 24, 15, 25 is an animal. 
Every American should be proud of my whole. 
F.C. R. 





CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in many but not in few. 
My second in rain but not in dew. 
My third is in earth but not in heaven. 
My fourth is in eight but not in seven, 
My fifth is in silver but not‘in gold. 
My sixth is in young but not in old. 
And now, if the letters you place aright, 
You will see the name of a bird of flight. * 
ORREN ASHWORTH. 
BLANKS, 
(ill the following blanks with words pronounced 
alike but spelled differently.) 
1. Will the —— —— to speak to me? 
2. Have you —— about the trimming of the —— dress? 
8. Joe, will —— split that -—? 
4. It was the most ridicnlons —— that was ever ——. 





. 6, The —— scratched John’s —— foot. Liasm M. 


PL 

Sendmils snogver treteb hant range. 
: ANAGRAMS, 
1. Undo ye all. 6, Man and flute. 
2. Sacred alto. %. Large suit, . 
8. Meet Jo‘nny. 8. An open hem. 
4, Dear Sir, save! 9, E’en red hags. 
5, "Tis a match. 10, Angre ill-set. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIO, 
RPL)MUBEA(UTE 
TMP 
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CONCEALED RIVERS. 
1. Cane grows in tropical climates, 
2. My throat and neck are swollen, 
8. I suppose I have taken cold, . 
4. May Nora go South this winter? 
5. Yes; to reach Macon, go by railroad. 
6. Are David and Mary going? 
%, Charles lent Allen a ten-dollar bill. 
8. Such a bey never will rise in the world. 
9. Oh! Tought to have known better, 
10. Jane, use your time better, 
11. By industry we thrive. VAU. 


CHARADE, 

Peaceable citizens dread my first. 
My second but few wish to hear, 

The criminal surely would take to his heels 
If he thought that my whole were near. 


SQUARE WORDS. . 
1—1, Sometimes a nest. 2. A geometrical figure. 
8, Armor. 4. Measures. - 
2.—1. A landed estate. 2. Aplant. 8. A flower. 4.4 
verb, F. W. Baesz. 


a 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 





- 


Cross-Worp.—Pheasant. 


Appep LeTrers.—1. B-eagle. 2. G-oat. 3. Sol-z. 
4. Bee-R. 5. B-light. 5. F-ox. 1% F-owl. 8 F-lute. 


NumegricaL Entema.—Indianapolis. 


Pr.—Of all the phantoms fleeting in the miet 
Of time, though meager all and ghostly thin, 
Most unsubstantiel, unessential shade 
Was earthly fame. 


ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.— 


294)8157360(27746 (Key ; Rockingham, | 
SquarE Worv.— HOPE 
OvUmM 
PURE 
EMEU 


HippEn Crrres.—1. Carson City. 2. Madisow 8, Say- 
brook. 4. Rome. 5. Le Roy. 6. Lansing. 1 Onaha, 


Diamond Puzziz.— L 
RAM 
TANKS 
OUTCAST 
LANCASTER 
VESSELS 
Witt FY 
HER 
R 


Resuses.—437. Concord. 488, I excel. 


AUNT SUE'S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is now the 20th of August, and I must saya few 
words to the Mountaineers who have already sent in their 
lists, so as to put some of them out of suspense. It is 
too bad that so many of you have made the error of tak- 
ing the Sierras for single mountains. “ Sierra’ means 
“‘saw,’’ and is a term used to describe the notched ap- 
pearance of the tops of mountains when seen from a 
distance. It always means a range or chain of moun- 
tains; and as I particularly specified “one mountain” 
the lists founded on any of the ranges (Sierra, Cordillera, 
Macgillicuddy Reeks, etc.) must be rnled'ont of the prize 
competition. The competitors, however, shall have 
honorable mention made of their names, with the num- 
bers of rivers and lakes found, as a slight recognition of 
their industry. ' 

Then I have had to curtail many a lst to one-quarter 
of its original proportions because of a letter being used 
twice in the river when it occurred only once in the 
mountain, and because the same name was often 
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THE GRAPE- 


repeated». So that many of you must prepare for disap- 
pointment. In fact, 1 must disappoint so many that 1 
don’t think I shall ever be tempted to offer another prize 
80 long as I live. 

A great many of my nephews and nieces have thanked 
me for the amusement and instruction given, ‘‘ whether 
I win a prize or not.” To them I return my thanks for 
their kind appreciation of my motives in offering the 
prizes. But, O dear! I had no idea there were so many 
rivers in the world! Iam nearly drowned! 


Metyina A. 8.—‘*Greenwich Observatory” is not a 
mountain. It is an observatory built by Charles II on 
the summit of Flamstead Hill, in Kent, England. The 
hill was named Flamstead after the great astronomer. 

Harry H. D.—The rebus you send isa very ancient 
one, and we only want original contributions, thank you. 

M. K. B.—You can scarcely call a sentence a charade. 

M. L. A.—It is well that veracity isn’t a necessity in 
an alphabetical arithmetical puzzle. ‘‘ Rats can not eat!” 
The arrangement is quite ingenious. me 


Cc, P. Tourner.—Much obliged for your exhaustive 
examination of the sentences. Our terms were not s0 
arbitrary as to exclude every one of the original words. 
If you will examine the sample sentence in the May 
number, which was pronounced all right but for the w’s 


_ and 8’, you ‘will see there three of the original words 

=a,” * with,” and “ his.” 

_ -‘Whanks for puzzles, letters, etc., to Mary C. 8., Robt. 

., Blom Venn:, M. K. Boyer, C. W. Shelmire, M. L. 
Walter Henne, Arthur and Rannie, W. Wood- 


. E. Lynch. 9 : 
need:not-waste their time by writing enigmas 
een ; 
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GA TH ERE R 8S .—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


on the names of our papers or editors. Please specify 
whether your contributions are for Agréculturist or for 
Hearth and Home. 
ee eee > 
The. Grape-Gatherers. 


You will think that the artist who made the sketch for 
the above picture must have been in the Southern States. 


We are not sure but he was; but the picture is not pecu- 


liarly Southern, as colored people, like others, are fond 
of gathering wild fruit, and the scene might have been 
anywhere from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. It is a 
little remarkable that we have wild grapes growing the 
whole length and breadth of the country; so that those 
boys and girls who live in the short summers of Canada 
or in the short winters of Texas, and those who live 
near the Atlantic and Pacific, can all have if they choose 
their time of grape gathering. To be sure the grapes 
will not all be of the same kind, but the pleasure of 
hunting for- them will be the same. The grapes ripen 
mostly in early autumn, just before nutting time comes— 
when the days are bright and the nights cool, and when 
to be in the woods or anywhere in the open air is a per- 
fect pleasure. I said that the grapes are not everywhere 
alike ; indeed, in most places two if not three kinds are 
quite likely to be found. Did you ever notice any differ- 
ence in wild grapes except in the size? When plants 
differ in one thing they are very apt to differ in others. 
You will find that the Fox Grape of the north has not 
only large berries, but a large thick leaf the under side 
of which is very downy, while the Frost Grape has small 
berries with thin and smooth leaves. Then how sour 
the Frost Grapes are until they have been touched by the 
frost, and‘ how sweet and pleasant the Summer Grapes 





(still another kind) are long before frost comes. It is 
well for you to notice all these things now that you are 
young, as you will find the habit of comparing not only 
vines but trees and plants of great use when you get 
older, and when you get in the way of it you do it with- 
out thinking. A good woodsman knows every tree in 
he forest by its bark, and a good nurseryman can tell 
the hundreds of varieties of apple and pear trees by the 
color of the twigs, shape of the buds, and cther points 
that most people do not notice at all. So when you go 
out for grapes this month, and find more than one kind, 
look well at the leaves and the color and smoothness of 
the twigs, so that you can tell the vines should you see 
them without any fruit on them, The three grapes, Fox, 
Summer, and Frost, are the common northern kinds. 
The youngsters in Southern States will find also the 
Bullace-grape, and those in Texas will find the Mustang- 
grape and others. Pretty much all the grapes that are 
grown out of doors east of the Rocky Mountains are 
cultivated forms of these wild -sorts, while west of the 
mountains, especially in California, they can raise in the 
open air the choice European kinds that at the east are 
only grown in glass houses. But what do boys and girls 
who can get their grapes from the woods care about the 
cultivated kinds? The Fox-grapes are “foxy,” and the 
others may be sour or puckery, but they taste better than 
the choicest products of the hot-house. Do you know 
why? They are the product of your own exertions, and 
while you have been gathering them you have been gath- 
ering health and strength, you have,enjoyed the peace 
and beauty of a perfect autumn day, and the joyous com- 
panionship of those without whom the day and ‘the 
grapes would be as nothing. By ail means let all the 
boys and girls everywhere go a grape-gathering. 
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THE 


SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGAN COMPANY, 


Now in its twenty-third year of successful business, 
and with greatly increased facilities, offers to the 
musical public a great variety of instruments, adapted 
to both public and private use, furnished with all 
the best appliances for musical effects, and set in 
cases of new and beautiful designs. 

Catalogues, with finely engraved cuts from photo- 
graphs, and with full and accurate descriptions, will 
be sent, postage free, to any address upon application. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited from those who 
desire to purchase 

THE 


Best Instruments 
NoW MADE. 


Tremont Street, opposite Waltham Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Breech - Loading Shot- 


™ Guns of all the celebrated makers, 
= turtevant’s Patent Brass 
. shot Keil. 

ooting Tackle of every 
description.” Send for Descriptive 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
19 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Catalogue. 





Progress in American Invention, | 


We are informed that the Wheeler & Wilson Manufac- 
turing Company. has recently perfected and is now in- 
troducing a new and meritorious Sewing Machine—the 
New Wheeler & Wilson No. 6, which is constructed on 
novel principles; and seems destined to revolutionize the 
sewing machinery of manufactories. 

This seems to be one of the reasons why this Company 
has received at the World’s Exposition, Vienna, 1873, 
both the Grand Medal for Merit and the Grand Medal for 
Progress, since receiving the highest premiums at former 
World's Expositions, and is the only sewing machine 
company recommended by the International Jury for the 
Grand Diploma of Honor. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


If you want a Water Pipe pure and healthy, equal to a 
silver pipe to drink from, and cheaper than any other when 
strength and durability are considered, send an order for 
TIN-LINED LEAD P'PE, price 16% cents a pound. 

COLWELL LEAD CoO., 
213 Center St., New York. 








The Best Investment Known. 


SILVER. TIPS 


ON CHILDREN’S SHOES. 





Nothing Like Them for Service 
and Comfort—Good 


Cable Screw Wire 


Boots and Shoes. 





9500 Ib. Platform Scales, $50. 
: THE JONES SCALF WORKS, 
Free Price-List, Binghor;ion, N. Y. 


NE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Cheek Outfits. Catalogues and full par- 
Heulars free, §, M, Spencer, 117 Hanover st., Boston, Mass, 














A CARD FROM THE WALTER 4. WOOD MOWING 
AND REAPING MACHINE CO. 
Hoosick Fauzs, N. ¥., Angnet 22d, 1873.. 
To our Agents and Patrons : 

We have been asked by a dinner of our Agents 
and friends to give them a true statement of the 
facts connected with the Award of Prizes on Mow 
ers and Reapers at the Vienna Exposition. 

In answer we would gay that the Grand Diploma 
of Honor, the highest honor at the gift of the Ex- 
position, has been awarded to WaLTER A. Woop. 
He was the only manufacturer of Mowing and 
Reaping Machines who: received the Diploma of 
Honor, and only Five diplomas were awardéd to 
individual citizens of the United States. 

This award was made after severe test's in the fied. 
Some of our competitors were awarded medals of 
“Merit” and ‘‘ Progress,’’ but no one of them the 
Grand Award. 

Our victory at the Paris Exposition in :1867 is 
again repeated at Vienna in 1873, and we congratu- 
late ourselves and our p:trons on this brilliant suc- 
cess at these great International Expositions. 

In our own country our success has been equally 
as complete, as indicated by the largely increasing 
demand and sales of the past harvest. 

Very truly yours, 
Water A. Woon, President. 








io sethay you's vo the merle an practical character of 


Tho Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener, 


'e offer to send to all applicants three numbers free; or we 
wil send it for 1874 for one dollar and the Isat. three Nos. for 
this year. Address M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


bP. 8.—Write for our wonderful offers to Club Agents. 


Many people pay out. $1.50 to $2.00 for books on growing 
ny fel whe when hey can get more practical information 
rom our 


SMALL FRUIT INSTRUCTOR,” 


Price 25. cents, post-paid, than from all these ‘ios com- 
bined, Send for a copy and be convinced. It will tell you 
just how, rohen, and what to plant for a family supply of 
fruit, or how to proces to set out a market pong 


how to a © etc., etc. 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N 


AVERILL CHRMICAL PAINT 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 
Sold Only by the Galton, 
AND WILL OUTLAST ANY OTHER. 


It Is water-proof, elastic, and economical. Over one hun- 
dred different shades, Sample Card of Colors and Prices 
furnished on application. 

ga" Address orders to 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Barling Slip, New York, 


Or Cleveland, Ohio. 
S Now. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, etc., ete. 
Illustrated Catalognes mailed free, 
Address KERN, STEBER & CO., 
Seedamen, 211 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAPE VINES. 


CYNTHIANA, the best for Red Wine, 
and ‘ail other varieties, very fine strong plants, at lowest 
rates by the quantity. For Price-list, Fall 1873, address 

_ ISIDOR BUSH & SON, Bushberg, Jeff. Co., Mo, 


ANTED_A 1 FARMER in every town 


ag agent for the. Colliis For_terms, 
address” COLLINS & 0.219 Water Bt, New Tork,” 


. 























TWO FIRst PREMIUM 
Grand Medals of Merit — 


were awarded to the Buckeye Mowers 
and at Vignwa, which distinction 
places them ahead of all competitors. 


At the Great Field Trials of 1873, 
held in Norway, Swepen, Ho.uanp, ime 
Prussia, Hanovek,- and Posmn, # 


NINE, FIRST 


were won by us in competition with the lending 
machines of America and Europe. 


The many friends of the Buckeye will Seabinast 
to know that the machine which is Wes 
as the 


“Leading Harvester of ihvpiithon” 


maintains its reputation when sent abroad. 

ADRIANGCE, PLATT & CO., 
165 Greenwich St., New York. 
MANUFACTORY, PouGHkgrEpsin, N. Y. 


THE BEST PAPER, TRY f 


e Scientific aye tege is the ch 


biets iNastrated weekly 

contains from 10 to ers 

machinery, novel inventions, 1 

works, Architecture, improved Farm oy eee 


évery new discovery. in pre yt Son A. ee num 
eorntain 832 and several hundred 

Thonsands of volumes are pivaatved for vindin 
reference. The practical Pages 2 hay A aglt ‘ 
times the subscri nop rice a 

Specimens sent ay be had o Newsd 


PATENTS She is. 
new inventions and sketches on thet ferme 


i 
an = tents are — ae in the Scientific American the 
week they issne. m t; 110 . contain- 
ing laws and full directions r Sbisining. tents, 
Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, MUNN 
& 87, Park Row, N.Y. Branclr Office, cor, F and 
Tth Sts., Washington. ’D. © 


~ GEO. A. PRINGE & 00, 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


52,000 


Now in use, 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the tame 
popularity. 


g@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address « 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, 


RHODODENDRONS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND SHRUBS, 2nd TEA-ROSES 
in pots. For Catalogues apply to 


Ss. B. PARSONS & SONS,) 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


ix 


Choice Dutch Bulbs, 


In assorted cases, Pg different celebrated growers, for 
sale by c. ABEL & ©O.,_ 
9 South William nse, ahs el aegey , New York. 


Ww. A. coy pur 30, Pronrce 


New ¥ i 
for oUF wacky Plat, = 


PRATT'S ASTRAL OIL, 


SAFEST AND BEST, 




















BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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‘Dutch Bulbs, Small Fruits. 
New Plants. 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of Bulbs, 
~ New Plants, and Small Fruits, 
Beautifuliy illustrated with many engravings, and a splen- 
~ didly-colored two-paged Lithograph of 
A GROUP OF HYACINTHS, 


Is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants fhélosing 
- ten cents, Regular customers supplied gratis. Our list of 


SMALL FRUITS 


Comprises every desirable variety of 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Grapes, etc. 
Bulbs and Plants mailed to any address at Catalogue 
prices. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 


Nos. 23. Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
New York. 


: 


* P. O. Dox 5712. 


Dutch Bulbous Flow: 
er Roots. 


Our importations are expected early in September, direct 
from the most eminent growers in Holland, All first-class 
bulbs. 

Rivers’s celebrated new early Peaches: Early Beatrice, 
Early Louisa, and Early Rivers, two weeks earlier than 
Hale’s. A large general Nursery Stock. 

JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 


Hyacinths, Tuligs, Lilies, Narcissus, Crocus, 
ete. The largest and most complete collection of first-class 
Bulbs ever imported. Cetologne 3 for the autumn just 

ublished. J. M. THORBURN CO., Seed Warehouse, 


John Street, New York. 











Prime Flower Baibs, 


from the celebrated nurseries of 


In half and whole cas 
olland, for sale by 


L. Van Waveren & Co. 
HARD UER, 
Sole Agent for the U.S., 52 Cedar St., New York. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES! 


STRONG POT PLANTS 
Suitable for “Winter Flowering. 


SENT SAFELY BY MAIL, POST-PAID, 
BB SplendidVarieties, Purchaser’s Choice, 5188. 


For.10c. additional, we send “ MAGNTFICENT PREMIUM 
Rosz.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue frec. 
THE DINGZEE & CONARD CoO., 
ROSE GROWERS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


ROSES! ROSES! 


@° Queen, Balt: Belle, Greville—by the 100 or 1.000. 
"pe: BY ot = A mg of Hybrids got oer choice ever-bloom- 


rates. Send for 
OSEPH KIFT, West Chester, Pa. 


MAT. OR EXPRESS 
SaRUSS ROSES, 
for Pri«c-lists, 
Ss Tistestoeh Morrisville, Pa: 


“Pho Monarch of the West. 


largest and best Strawhe Bronght £0 cts. 

pa. wholesale when Av & we sere i cents. 
Catalogues «f Fruit and akets gis 

ao. with colo gees 

Price- ist ‘ree. 

Rage. 

etc. For drouiare, tags 
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‘Stock. Millions of Forest 
ts. Millions of Apple Stocks, 


ts Wink, Cah 6, 
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TREES 


PLANTS & BULBOUS ROOTS 


For AUTUMN of 1873. 
Ellwanger & Barry offer to Planters and Dealers 
the largest and most complete stock in the country of 

Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
New & Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees, 
New & Rare Green & Hot House Plants, 
Bualbous Flowering Roots. 
Small parcels forwarded by mail when desired. Prompt 
attention to all inquiries. 
Descriptive and Illustrated Priced Cofeagues sent prepaid 
on receipt wy stamps, as JSollo 
No. 1—Fruits, 10e. No. a Oruamensal Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Greenhonse, 10c. No. 4—Wholerale (Just Pub- 
lished), Free. No. 5—Bulbs, Free. Address 


Euabra 1s. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


YOUNG STOCK 


For Nursery Planting. 


FRUIT TREES 


In Great Variety. 


Rare Oeliementals 
A SPECIALTY. 


The largest assortment in the country. Send for Trade 
List No. 3. sixteen closely printed pages; and Nos. 1 and 2, 
Retail Descriptive and Lilustrated Catalogues of Fruit and 


Ornamental Trees. 
BRO. & THOMAS, 


HOOPES, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


SURPLUS STOCK, 


100,000 APPLE. Fine, first-class 3 yr. trees. 
100.000 PEACH. Fine, first-class ; i yr. trom bud. 
10.600 _ do. VAN BUREN’S GOLDEN 


ARF. 

10,000 P Wee ON PEACH. Fine 2yr. trees. 

10, 000 APRICOT. 1 and 2 yr. fine trees. 

100.000 9 ASPARAGUS. Colossal and Giant. 2 year 


50.000. HYBRID. | PERPETUAL, and MOSS 
ROS ae 8.’ 
ae CHIN A, NOISETTE, TEA, 


) 
0,000 ISH JU PEt. to8ft. Extra h 
100% 900 SIBERIAN © and other fine ARBOR-VIT. TA. 


aes HARDY SHRUBBERY. Several sizes. 
Suitable for Park and Cemetery Planting. 

We offer the above, together with a full line of Nursery 
Stock, in quantities to suit, at very low rates. Corrcspon- 
dence solicited. Catalogues free. AGENTS WANTED. 

THE DINCEE & CO"'ARD CO., 


Wholesale Nurserymen, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


THE TEBO NURSERIES CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1870. INCORPORATED 1873. 


These Nurseries have been under the special supervision of 
Mr. W. F. Heikes, of Dayton, Ohio, who now becomes_the 
president of the new organization. Our stock for the Fall 
of 18:3 is especially fine and complet “ in assortments. Send 
for Price-List. Specialties for 1 Apples, Peaches, Apple 
Seedlings, — Orange, Wild Goose lums, Utah Hybrid 


Cherries, etc. Address 
THE TEBO NURSERIES CO., Clinton, Mo, 


Nursery Stock of all Kinds! 


Greenhouse Flowers & Flowering Plants! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


WALTER GRAPE, FEVERGREENS, and 
SMAL\. FRUITS specialties. Send for wholesale or 
retail price-list. Please state where ge ge J this advertise- 


ment. L. M. SON, 
Dutouess NURSERIES. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


2) Fruit & Ornamental 
=} ATWOOD, ROOT & CO, 


626 Castle Brook Nurseries, 


is Geneva, N. WY. 
Ce) Immense Stock. Price-Lists free. 


HEIKES N URS ERIS. 
jalties. Fall. of 1873._ Peaches, Currants, 
berries, Blood-Leaved Pea hes, Utah Hybrid Cherries, 
GBoze eedlinas, Pl um Seedlings, Peach Seedlings, Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries, and Straw a. Fig a full assort- 
ment of other Nursery articles. Ad 
HEIKES  ERSERIES Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE AN UNUSUALLY 


Large & Fine Nursery Stock 


For the fall rade of 1873 pa eoctng of 1874. Dealers and 
Planters supplied Lon liberal te’ 
rs, 2-yenr-old, fine. Address 


. B.—300,01 le Seedling 
SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 
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Sweet-Chestnut Trees, ete 


Three-fourths of a million from 6 inches to oa high, 
Cheaper than ever. A circular free. 
40,000 strong Loses grown in nursery rows, 
100,000 1, 2, and 3 year Grape-Vines. 
50,000 1, 2, and 8 year Currant Bushes, 
5,000 Tulip Trees, 6 to 10 feet high. 
75,000 Peach Trees, first quality. 
2,000 Weeping Mt. Ash, 1 and 2 year heads, 
1,000,000 Evergreens in variety. 
100,000 Deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 
20th Year. 300 Acres. 11 Greenhouses, 
Address STORRS, HARRISON & Co, 
Painesvilic, Lake Co., Ghio, 


D. H. BROWN & SONS, 
Seedsmen & Dealers in Nursery Stock, 


Our Fall Catalogue of Fall Seeds, Hardy Bulbs, 
Plants, Immortelles, Grasses, Mosses, etc, Grass Pi 
Grain, Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Small Fruits, Rhub; b, 
Asparagus, etc., mi liled free to all on application, ed 
Cold-frame Vegetable Plants in early spring, 
Foon trees a specialty. 


EDLIN 
1,000,000 Extra 1 Apple NS, STOCK. . growth 
have seen for several years. Also, 50,00 Pear Seedlings, % 
low rates. Address > EH SRINNER & CO., Boe: 
Rockford, Winnebago eC ae ml. 


Pear Trees for the Million. 


Largest Stock in the West ; fine assortment ; extra q qnality ; 
pre ked to go sately any distance, Satisfaction guaranteed, * 
rices low | by hundred or thousand. A full assortment of 
other Trees, Shrubs, Plants, etc. Dlustrated Catalogue 

mailed free to applicants 
R. G. HA FORD, Columbus Nursery, Columbus, 0, 


32 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED. 
PRINTED, 


IVE STOCK JOURNAL, ™ 10 ver 


Pays Canvassers Best, 


The best paper for the Farmer, the ai om the Breeder of 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, the Ree-Keeper and Fish 
Caltarist. Every class of Live Stock treated in EVERY Number 
with an interesting Firesi¢e Department. 

Buffalo Printing Co., Euffalo, N. Y, 


THE POULTRY WORLD, 


Do not subscribe for any work on poultry until you have 
seen this. Monthly. $1.25 per year. Specimen copy cts, 


cc" BOULTRY WORLD, 


TARTFORD, CT, 


as AMERICAN STANDARD OF a 
for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to 
breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. popent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 
Wrieut’s NEw_WorK on PovuLrTrRy, containing 50 su 
plates in colors. Published in 25 nos. "Issued semi-mon lily, 
*rice 50 cts. per no., sent carefully bebe og post-paid. 
one no. for a sample, and see the jinest work of the kind ever 
attempted, Address H. H. StoppaRpD, Hartford. Ct., pub- 
lisher of THE PouLTRy WORLD. 


BRAHMAS, COCHINS, & TOUDANS. ] 


The subscriber ns for sale Choice £pecime "Nott ¥ 
Young Fow!ls of above varieties, carefully bred from No.t 4 
stock; also portions of Breeding — very low 
ens we ite & articulars. Addre 
EY, Selin’s Grove, Snyder Co., Pa, 


F leetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 8 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im= 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS, 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 














MONTHLY. 
BEAUTIFULLY 


SPECIMEN FREE, 

















For sale by ¥ 
eS) *|G. W. FARLEB, 
ESSEX PIGS. | Cresskill, Ee 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwyn- 

@ edd,-Pa., hasa few more Cotswold and South- Down 
Sheep and Lambs.for sale. cheap. Also Blooded Cattle and 
Swine, Water and Land Fow!s, in great variety. 
and Curiosities tor Museums and Shows. Everything that a 
fancy or plain_farmer_needs, cheap. Wanted—Deer and 
Swan. A fine Holstcin Bull, 2 yearsold,for sale. A fine all - 
white Newfoundland Dog and a large English ‘Greyhound. 
Premium Rouen Ducks at $5 a pair. Also Pigeon-Wings 
and Fancy Feathers in quantity. 


“S\NGLISH MASTIFF * DOG.—Six 
months,—Parents imported.—Color, light a 
ey | old-fashioned pure-bred.—Weight at maturity, | 
bs. Ene, f noble, faithful. —Price $200. 
. CARROLL LORING, Dedham, Mass. 


URE-BRED POULTRY FOR 
SALE.—Brahmas, Cochins, Houdans, Hamburg& 
Leghorns, Games. Sebricht and Game Bantams, Rouen 

Ducks, and Bronze Turkeys. Send for Price-list. Addres? 
WE STITT, Colembas; 17 Wis. 














20 cts. | 18 ¢ GREENHOUSES. 
p 3; 4 it 
be Be Prog on 





REES, SHRUBS, and other nursery 
tock. A *general assortment of large and small sizes, 
all of fine quality and at low rates. Send for Catalo ogee. 
‘WILLIAM H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 





PPURE-BRED FOWLSS for sale. From 
all leading varieties, — from imported Prizé 
Stock. Send stamp for Cirenlar 

Cc. FLODING, Leetonia, Col, Co., Ohio. 





Deer, Swan, ~~ 
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Save Twenty per Cent by Buying 


GUNS 


BREECH & MUZZLE-LOADING, 


(Selected by one of our firm in Europe from most reliable 
manufacturers, Guaranteed to give satisfaction.) 
FROM 


POULTNEY, TRIMBLE & CoO., 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 200 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


HALL’S PATENT HUSKING GLOVES, 





HALF GLOVES. 
‘SHAOTS TINT 





Greatly improved this year by smail metallic plates on 
the parts most exposed to wear, making ihem last THREE 
TIMES AS LONG, withont impairing their flexibility. 
These popular Gloves fully protect the hands, and do the 
work much faster and easier than any otber Husker. Made 
in three sizes, both right and left-handed. Half Gloves, 
$1.25 per pair ; Full Gloves, $2.50 per pair. Sent, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. Ask your merchant for them, or 
address HTALL HUSKING GLOVE CoO., 

145 S. Clinton St., Chicago, 








on an average, is made with this 


WELL AUGER 


in good territory. It hores any diame- 
terand depth anderdinary we'lsat the 
rate of l60feet perday. Thegreat- 
est toolin the worid for j 


PROSPECTING FCR COAL. 


The augers are made of cast cast steel 
and warranted to bore in s ft lime 
stone, soft sand stone, slate coa) and 
hard pan, and by the use of the door 
ard valve, a per tect cylinder auger is 
forme’. thus making it the orlv enccess- 
- w llauger in QUICKSAND 

Farm, Township and County rights 
for sale on reasonable terms. 


$500 REWARD 


H will be paid to any onsthat will inform 

us of a business that requi’es as little 
capital and piys «s well as the well bor- 
ing business. Weinvire the doubtful to 
i come to St. Louis and see the auger work, 
ie and if it does not work as rep esented, 

% we will pay their Railroad fare both 
i ways. Send ten cents for Illust-ated 
Catalogus we explains UgEH 00. 


Addres 
x L Youle Mt 





Cottage Color Paints. 
50c. to $1 PER CALLON. 


E. G. KELLEY’S Patent Metallic Paints, Ground in 
Oil and mixed ready for use. Fifty cents to $1 per gallon. 
Send for card of colors, 


NEW YORK CITY OIL CO., Sotz Acents, 
116 Maiden Lane, New York. 


35 Essex Pigs. 


Kight weeks old. As fine as any in thecountry. Ready for 
shipping September 15th. 


100 Berkshire Pigs, 


BEST BLOOD. Warranted Pure. 


Jersey Cattle. 
BULLS, COWS, and HEIFERS 


of the most fashionable styles and of the best milking 
qualities. Prices from $50 clear up. 


Avrshire Cattle. 


BULLS, COWS, and HEIFERS. 
Good in Style and at the Pail. 
All warranted thorough-bred. 
im. A. CEI ASE, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





All ages. 





Ask your PLUMBER for the 


b 
People’s Pumps, 
and send jor a Circular. 

The best Force-Pumps in the 
market, and for sale every=- 
where. Prices from $10 to $30. 

For Stock-yards, Farms, 
House, and Greenhouses. 
The Gut-Door Pumps are 
Non-Freezing, 2nd are ad- 
justable to wells trom 6 to 100 


feet deep. 
Ww. S. BLUNT, 


Sole agent of the American Pump 

Co., 77 Beekman St., New York. 
FOR SALE BY 

F. E. CARROL, 22 West Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

J. D. SMITH, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. M. WISWALL, Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 

PROVIDENCE PUMP CO., Providence, lt, I. 

J.H. BILLING TON, 113 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

KIRK, JOHNSON & CO., New Castle, Pa. 

CLEVELAND, BROWN & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

KIRKW0OOD & DUNKEL, Chicago, Il. 

J.H. WOOLSEY & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 

FROTHINGHAM & WORKMAN, Montreal, C. E, 

J. E. WILSON, Halifax, N. 8. 

SCOTT, DUNHAM & CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

CONROY, O'CONNOR & CO., San Francisco, Cal., 

Agents for States and Territories west of Rocky Mountains. 


METROPOLITAN 
Agricultural 
Works. 


Pistine; Harrows, Cultivators, Hay and Stalk 
Cutters, Vegetable Cutters, Corn Shellers, 
Canal and Garden Barrows, etc. Adapted to the 
Northern Farmer and Southern Planter. 

Dealers supplied at lowest wholesale prices. Address 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 
88 and 6O Cortlandt St., New York. 














Halladay’s Improved 


a oo 

W ind-Maiull. 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
Best, Cheapest, most Dura le and 
Popular Mill made. Manuractured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
—_ worth new inuse, Send for Cata- 


* 7 8, WIND ENGINE, & PUMP 00., 


SELLS AT SIGHT. 
DO TWO MEN’S WORK. 
No sore or cold fingers.—Best cast- 
steel.—Last a lifetime.—Taken six pre- 
miums.—Every farmer wants it.—Will 
send, post-paid. 2 samples for 75 Cts., or 
3 3 sizies fo for oe $1, oF sca py $20 
Se caress 

*Y UNION SHUSKEL: CO. 

1505 Willow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











CORN 


HUSKER, 
60 CTS. 








For fall particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 





Premium Farm Grist Mill. 

Cheap, simple, and durable. Is adapted to all 
kinds of Horse-powers. and grinds al) kinds of 
grain a rapidly, Send for Descriptire Circular. 


rR. BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE PERFECT HORSE: 


HOW TO KNOW HIM. HOW TO TRAIN HIM. 
HOW TO BREED HIM. HOW TO SHOE HIM. 
HOW TO DRIVE HIM. : 














By WittiamM H, H. Murkay. With an Introduction by 
Rev. HENRY Warp BExrcuEeR; and a Treatise on 
“Agriculture and the Horse,” by Hon. Gzoras B. 
LoRING, with Illustrations, from Life, of the best Trot- 
ting Stock-Horses in the United States, with their Pedi- 
grees, Records, and Full Descriptions. i vol.,8vo. $4. 

This book is beyond comparison the best and most. thor- 
oughly practical work upon the Horse ever produced in 

America, and is far better adapted to improve the methods 

of borse-culture in this country than any other work ever 

published, From his long study, observation, and practical 
testing of theories, Mr. Murray has been able to put into this 
work a vast amount of just the kind of information needed 
by all who have anything whatever to do with the breeding, 
rearing, training, shoeing, or driving of horses. Dr, Lar- 
ing’s chapter abounds in pertinent counsel of high value, 
admirably supplementing Mr. Murray’s work. And Mr, 

Beecher introduces it in his own characteristic, felicitous 

manner. The pictures of famous horses add much to the 

attractiveness of this work, which possesses in a rare degree. 
the qualities requisite to insure immediate and permanent 
popularity. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the Publi-hers, > 


JAMES BR. OSGOOD & CO0., Boston. 
New York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


INCORPORATED 1857. 


Lectures for 1873 will commence jane week in October, and 
“——- until the last of February, 1874. 
Fees: mtg ge Facult 
$25; Digsooting, © Address for Circular: 
IAUTARD, V.S.. M. D., Sec’y, 
205 Lexin xington Ave., New York. 


GOODENOUGH HORSESHOE 


The Cheapest & Best. 
Cures and Prevents 
all Diseases Incident 
to the Horse's Foot. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


“Rational Horse-Shoeing,” 


with plates, illustrating how to perform operations and cure 
foot troubles. Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar. Send 
stamp for circular to 

GOODENO UGH HORSE-SHOE, 41 Dey St., New at 








PATENTED. 











HiO WANTS the best pebonge carrot, 
~ and potato cutter, to cnt for cattle, es? 
Tone by a boy, cuts a bushel a minute. $i1_to a. ee 
@ be pale? re till tried on the farm. iat) free. 
RREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





‘IRST Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on application, 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 








‘Magic. Lanterns 


New slides at greatly reduced 
profitable alan ag Sor a man with sma 
capital. Send: _— for Catalo: 
W. MITCHELIL OMOALLIST 
1,314 Chestnut Ste Tniladelphia. 


STEREOPTTCONS®, etc.. etc. 
prices. A very 





IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 


Slide Rests, Hand Planers for metal, Small 
Gear Cutters, etc. The very best, selling every: 
where. Catalogues free. 


2 N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 





LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


Inditate the chan 
are pretty mante eee 384 
lady appears in fair and She eon man = 


yn eae ane 











storm weather, and they Natty — 
mistakes. Sent prepaid to 
ta packed, u upos recat pt oF Fat aig 
Sonatina if Met. Hoste: 
229 Washington St., 
Special we “¢ to dealers. 
D teats No, we would only call 
Sansone WELL AUGER. 
E R?: a 
bye, ap ee : alas theresa ef 108 teat 
Gr day. ir 
five book senton stan eaupuae® Wr ots. eee saUGERCa 


St. Louis, Mo, State Sears Sou eee 


ELF-AGTING GATES. 


Tee Pe KCAM cok 
GATE CO. Cleveland, 0. 
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ASBESTOS ROOFING” is a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used in place of Tin 
Slate, etc., on steep or flat roofs, in all climates. It is manufactured in rolls ready for use, and can be cheaply transported 
Also,” Manafactorer of 


_ ease 


TING AND CE 


ANT. ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, S&S ATHING 
iy fe BOARD AND PAPER, ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, . 


rere use, can be applied by any one, and. are pit up for shipment to ali parts of the world. 
pitecn Price-Lis 


ts, ete, Liberal inducements to 


"These ma for sale by 
& DUNK -Chicago. 
vee a ein ‘dneinnati. 


co., Francisco, Cal. 


euerai Merchants and Dealers. 


H. W. JOHNS, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of Asbestos Roofing, etc. 





FLORIDA 











itor 


HOME ASSOCIATION, 


Bluff, Fla. 





The Committee of the above Association would inform any who may determine on spending a winter in the ‘sunny 
climate of Florida that they have purchased a tract of five thousand acres of land at Arlington Bluff, 23¢ miles east of 
Jacksonville, laid outa portion of it in lots 100 feet square, and from 1 to 20 acres, many of which are already disposed of 


by continuous leases of 99 years, and are being built upon by their owners for occupation the ensuing winter. 
mittee arc in process of erecting ample Boarding Houses, and hope to be in readiness for visitors early in the season. 


The Com- 
The 


price of board from $10 to $12 per week. It is expected that arrangements with Rail and Steamboat lines will be organized 


for excursion tickets at reduced fare. 


* Among the many who visited these grounds during last winter we take the liberty of referring to Bishop Ames, 


. Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Dr. Curry, New York; Chaplain McCabe, Chicago, I1l.; 


Samuel Curry, Esq., Providence, R. I. ; 


F.C. Goode, Esq., Middletown, Conn.; tev. Seymour Coleman, Williamsport, Penn. ; Rev. Selah Brown, West Troy, N.Y.; 


Rev. George Brown, ‘anajoharie, N.Y.; Orange Judd, Esq., New York; 


J. Malcolm Smith, Esq., White Plains, N. Y.; 


Jas. Buell, President Importers and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 





The following persons compose the Association: 


JOS. H. THORNLEY, Esq., President, 8h and 
Spring-Garden Sis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GEORGE RD, Esq., Vice-President, 
7 Downing Si., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 9 Astor House, 
New York City. 

ENOCH BOLLES, Esq., Seeretary, Newark, N. J. 

WM. MATTHEWS, Esq., Treasurer, 2022 Mi. 
Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa 

G. HERBERT McCORD, Esq.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. C.DEPAUW, Esq., New Albany, Ind. 

Dr. I, M. WARD, Newark, N. J. 

HE <2Y FOSTER, M.D., Clifton, N. ¥. 

WILLIAM FOSTER, Fsq., Clifton, N. Y. 

JOHN RICE, Esq., Milwaukee, Wis. 





E. REMINGTON, Esq.. Ilion, N. Y. 

Rev. WILLIAM B. OSBORN, Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Rev. 8. B. DARNELL, Jacksonville, Fia. 

C..C. LATHROP, Esq., Newark, N. J. 

Dr. E. D. FULLER, Peekskill, N. Y. 

F. BOTTOME, D.D., New York. 

A. J. BENTLEY, Esq., 84 South St., New York. 

C. YINGLING Esq., 9 Astor House, N. Y. 

D. M. PIERSON, Esq., Orange, N.d. 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Esgq., ¥. ¥. 

How. J. MALCOLM SMITH, White Plains, N. Y. 

ORANGE JUDD, Esq., New York. 

JOHN W. SHEDDEN, Prop’r of the Massena Springs, St. 
Lawrence Co., N. ¥. 


For full particulars and descriptive circulars apply to or address 
GEORGE McCORD, Esq., 9 Astor House, New York. 





Loose 


More 


When you buy a Reaper, Mower, Thrashing Machine, Carriage, or Wagon, INSIST upon all the bolts having 


No 


Bolts and Nuts. 


THE CELEBRATED 


CUMMING 


Loeck-Nut. 


Patented June 16, 1868. 


SECTIONS. 


Licenses granted to Manufacturers of Agricultural Machines, Carriages, Wagons, etc., at low rates, Address 


THE LOCK-NUT AND BOLT CO. OF N. Y., No. 61 Broadway, New York. 





FOR THE HOUSE. 


‘Fourrs FLORAL .GUIDE 
me mre ge re Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Lilies, and other pein Bulbs for Fall Planting and 

‘the Honse, is now Let pee wd 


“ae 








R.B. PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, N. Y., 
Offer a fine stock of CAMELLIAS, AZALIAS, 
andRARE EVERCREENS, RHODODEN- 
DRONS, ROSES, 4nd other Flowering Shrubs. 
ORNAMENTAL and FRUIT TREES. 

The attention of large buyers is invited. Access to 
Flushing by Bridge St. Station of Flushing Railroad. 
For Catalogues, address as above. 


LADY AGENTS 


Wanted to introdnce our ce'ebrated Rubber Goods for 
ladies and children’s wear. They sell rapidly, and give per- 
fect satisfaction. Send for our Ifustrated Catalogue. 


Address LA PERILS RUBB 








Cco.. 
90 Chambers a New York. 
Handsomely printed 
in GOLD on! zen 


YOUR | NAME ate ERD. oan , or 


GREEN, as ot pean cD 
set re ntfte doz tt; aly Oe. patnatl ve 
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IMPORTANT 0 INVEAIRORS 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inyen- 
tors, we have organized a 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


in connection with this office for the transaction of al} 
business connected with 


Securing Patents 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 
Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TuRIst for more than thirty years will be carefully 
guarded in this as in other departments. 


Al Inveniors 
desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. The 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimension, 
Upon receipt: of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 


at the Patent Office, to determine patenta- 
bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. 


Litigation of Patents. 

The services of the best counsel have been 
secured to prosecute or protect before the 
U. 8. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 
of those intrusting their business to this 
agency. 

Specifications, drawings, engravings, mo- 
de's, and all other appliances furnished at 
moderate prices. 

In all dealings with this Department in- 


ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
ty to their interests, and the best services 
which can be rendered by thorough experts. 


For full particulars, address 
F AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST T 
PATENT DEPARTMENT, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 8S 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Seeds for Fall Sowing. 
Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
Plants for Winter Flowering. 
Embraciog © every ining NEW and RARE ied" free’ to all 


and at Price-Lists maile 
applicants. 


Slartindersinré, 


ENIDSMEN, 35 CORTLANDT &T., Few. York, 








pe YOU WANT the AGENCY for 
(or for your own pee) the cheapest and beet Straw and 
Stalk Cutter in en MA to be Paid for 


Tried $16. Cire fr 
WARREN’ GALE, icopee Falis,Mass. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each, Papers are addressed to each name, 
g@~ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 
HEARTH AND HOME: $82 year for less than four. 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 cach. 


(2 Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer- 
ican Agriculturist sent to one address for $44 year. 


SITTIN ITTY | 





GREAT # 
REWARDS 


FOR A 


Little Work. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 
ONE OR MORE 


OF THE MANY 


GOOD THINGS 


In our Premium List. 


b 


bbb bbbbtebtbbe blab bettie 


The Publishers of American Agricul- 
turist and Heartu aNp Homs take pleas- 
ure in presenting their new general 
Premium List for 1874. The Premiums 
which they have offered in past years 
have engaged the attention of a very 
large number of persons of all ages and 
both sexes. Many thousands have se- 
cured Premiums, and very many of these, 
who at first had small hopes of success, 
have been themselves astonished at the 
ease with which they have raised large 
clubs and secured valuable Premiums. 

Here is pleasant and profitable work 
for all. 


Boys and Girls, 
Young Men. and Maidens, 
Middle-aged Men and Women, 
Farmers, 
Mechanics, 
Merchants, 
Professional Men, 
Anybody, 
Anywhere, 
who wishes to do good and make 
money, can do both by going to 
work as here invited by the publishers 
of these two most valuable journals, 
American Agriculturist and Hrartru 
And Homer. You need only to show 
specimens of the papers, promise the 
beautiful Chromos according to the pub- 
lishers’ offer (see particulars on page 368), 
and forward your subscriptions, 


There is no danger of failure in the enterprise if 
you go into it with spirit. You may succeed in 








raising a club much larger tn 


and even should you secure fewer 
subscribers than at first hoped for, 
the Premiums are so many and 80 
various that you could not fail to 
be suited with some good thing 
on the list. 

Persons of all classes have 
engaged successfully in the work, 
and very many have materially 
increased their income, 
and that too without encroaching 
upon theirordinary working hours 
and with but little trouble 
to themselves. The articles 
offered as Premiums are worth 
the regular price which is set 
against them. They are new 
and good. They have almost 
universally pleased and satisfied 
the recipient. Wow can obtain 
one or more of them. 


tag~ TRY IT. 3 


The American Agriculturist is ' 
everywhere known and approved. j 
HEARTH AND Home is now with- | 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America, The papers are entirely 
diferent. Taken together, they 
supply over $25,000 worth of 
fine engravings, and more good | 
reading than can be found in jifly 
books costing one Dollar each. 








Premium Clubs can be made up | 
of subscribers to either paper, or | 
partly of one and partly of the | 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial ‘attention © 
to the last column of figures, | 
showing the small number of | 
names required where both 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 a year. = | 


You, Reader, can get | 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefully 


Note the following Items: 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices, But....(6) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have | 
any time, from now until July ist, to 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(@) Old and new sub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers...... 
(7) Specimen Numbers, ete., will 
be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used 
carefully and economically, and wnere 
they will ééd7....(@) Remit money in 
Checks on New York Banks-or, Bank- | 
ers, payable to orderof Orange Judd 
Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter. in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 





{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
you had at first calculated upon; | Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at the club rates of $f and 
$2.50; also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together.) a. Descrip- 


tions of Premiums on mext page. 


N. B.—ln all Premium Clubs Jor either, paper; T7WO copies of American 
Agriculturist (English or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 
Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. So also two copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1 each, and one copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will 
count exactly the same. "In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from the 
2d and Ath columns, or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the 6th column. 


Table of Premiumsand Terms 


For American Agriculturist, 
and for Hearth and Home, 
for the Year 1874. 


Open to all—No Competition. 
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GE Heery Premium article is new and of the very best manufacture. No 
charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. 2 to 8, 27 to 38, 55 to 78, and 81-to 93, 
inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or express 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient) to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—The other artidles coat the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance desired. See Description 


of Premiums on Next Page. 
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Descriptions of Premiums, 
(Por number of Subscribers required, see Table, page 393.) 


No. 1.— Moore’s Floral Set,—This 
is a beantiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies or 
Children’s Garden Tools for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting of a Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork, and Rake. 
They are made of the best steel and iron, with finely pol- 
ished hard-wood handles, light, durable, and highly finish- 
| ed, and each set inclosed ina box. They will be found 
-= very convenient in the garden and greenhouse, and are 
pleasing toys for the little folks. Made by the Moore 

Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Ct. 


Nos. 2, 3, 4.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 

No. 2 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 3 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 4 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 5.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same maker as No. 2. 


Nos. 6, 7.—Paragon Patent Re- 
volving Pencil.— This is a beantiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
of heavier and firmer plate, at $3.00. Same maker as No. 2. 


No. 8.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
—Payson’s Indelible Ink is too well known to need fur- 
ther commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
family. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of marking, and particularly for writing upon coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in a neat case, be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for use, and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage. 


Ne. 9.— Cake Basket. —A new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, nicely chased—a very taking, useful, 
and beautiful table ornament. This, with other articles 
that follow, is made by the Lucius Hart Manu- 
facturing Co., of Nos. 4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New York City, and is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Hart, “ the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasure in com- 
mending and guarantecing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fally 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good-look- 
éng plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 10.—Revolving Butter-Cooler. 
—This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder.under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
tatile, evenin the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
‘The. whole is in fonr pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as No. 9. 


No. 11.—Card Receiver. — This is a 
beautifal ornament, as well as a useful article. Itis finely 
chased and gilt-lined, and, like the three preceding, is 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 12.—One Dozen. Teaspoons.— 
No. 13.—One Dozen Table-Spoons.— 
These are “‘figured tips,"’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc.,and from the same makers as 
No, 9. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
: found at half the price, and are well worth working for. 


No. 14.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same ition and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 13. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. ll these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


Ne. 15.—Child’s Cup.—aA beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Hart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 

; for many years—indeed, be a life-keepsake. 





Spoon.—This also is a beautiful gift forachild. The 
articles are triple-plated, finely figured with ivy-leaf pat- 
tern, and put up in a handsome silk-lined morocco case. 
From the same house as No. 15. 


No. 17.—Child’s Carriage, or Per-« 
ambulator.—An elegant carriage, handsomely fin- 
ished, upholstered with reps, has full plate tinned joints, 
handle tips, side lights, dash rail, panel body, and carpet 
on the bottom. These carriages are from the well-known 
manufacturer C. W. F. Dare, 47 Cortlandt 
St., New York. 


No. 18.—Child’s Patent Propeller 
or Self-Operating Swing.—A pleasing thing for 
a little boyor girl. The seat of the swing is upholstered 
with enameled cloth, showily painted, and hooks and all 
complete accompany it. When it is hung up, the hooks 
overhead, to which the lever ropes are attached, must be 
set about one foot in front of the hooks to which the 
main ropes are attached. A child is delighted with being 
able to swing himself. From ©, W. F. Dare, 47 
Cortlandt St., New York. 


No. 19.—Doll’s Cottage Chamber 
Set.—A most attractive gift for a little girl. Eight pieces 
of furniture prettily painted: Bedstead (size 11% x 18 


inches), bureau, table, commode, towel-rack, two chairs, | 


one rocking-chair. FromC, W. F. Dare, 47 Cort- 
landt St., New York. 


No. 20.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most Attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Farniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc. This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 21.—Crandall’s Masquerade 
Blocks.—These are put up in boxes, the blocks in 
each of which will make, by various combinations, 300 
different pictures in brilliant colors. They are not in- 
jured by washing, and afford endless amusement for chil- 
dren. They are beautiful gifts for the little ones. 


No. 22.—Knives and Forks.—These 
have ebony and metal handles, manufactured by a patent 
process which unites them so firmly to the blades that 
they never work loose, and are rendered hot water-proof. 
The knife blddes are silver-plated. Made in the best 
style by the Woods Cutlery Co., 55 Chame- 
bers St., New York. For this Premium we will 
give either the Table, Medium, or Dessert size, as may 
be specified by the recipient ; six knives and six forks, 
or twelve knives withont forks, 


Nos. 23, 24, 25.—American Table 
Cutlery.—We are glad to be able to offer really 
good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They. recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
& guarantee wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No. 23 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured: The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $15....For 24 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 80 at $1, we will give either the medium 
size.or the table size, sold at $16.00. No. 24 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and ar¢ beautifal goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $20.00....For 83 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, sold at $22.00....For 
35 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $23.00. The Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos, 23 and 24, are made of genuine Albata, 
and warranted double-plated with coin-siluer. These 
Forks are furnished to us by Messrs. Patterson Bros.... 
The Carving-Knife and Fork are made by The Mer- 
iden Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced 
Handles. 


No. 26.—French Cook’s Knife, 
Fork, and Steel .—This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, 
with Pat. Rubber Handle, made of the best steel. and for 
use rather than ornament; and itis really pleasiug to see 
how easily it slips through a joint of beef. The fork and 
steel are made to match. It would save many wry faces, 
and perhaps hard words, were it in general use. Made 
by the Meriden Cutlery Co. 


Nos. 27, 28, 29, 30.—Pocket Knives. 
—Here’s FoR THE Boys anv Girls !—These Premiums 











—_—_—_— 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket fd 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are Pe 
nished by the Meriden Cutlery Co., 19 Chane 
bers st.. New York, whose work is equal to any 
done in this country or Europe. No. 27 is a neat, few 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle 
No. 28 is a still finer article, with four blades and pear 
handle. No. 29 is an elegant Knife, with five Dladeg 
and shell handle. No. 30 is a Lady’s Pocket Knife 
a beautiful article, with four blades and shell handle’ 


No. 31.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife._—@ Boys, Read this._24 This is a 
most attractive as well as useful Premium, from the 
Meriden Cutlery Co., 49 Chambers St, New 
York. It comprises, in one knife-handle, a large anda 
small blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, q nut- 
cracker, a brad-awl, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be 
used for various other purposes which will at once sug- 
gest themselves to any smart boy or man, It is a pocket. 
ful of tools weighing but two ounces. The knives wil] 
be sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 32.—Very Choice Garden Seeds 
and Flower Bulbs.—We have taken special paing 
to have prepared by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & So 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, whose 
seed establishment is well known as one of the best in 
the country, a list of seeds and pulbs of the very 
choicest kinds, and the most useful varieties. Though 
some are rare (and costly), all ‘have been tested 
and found excellent. Here is an opportunity to 
obtain a valuable assortment of secds, as - thig 
premium allows you to select from the list below any 
that may be desired, to the amount of two dollars, 
If more is wanted, it of course is only needful to secure 
two or more of the premiums,and select seeds accordingly, 
All delivered free; 1 pint New Dwarf Wax Beans, 50c. ; 
1 pkt. Beet, New Egyptian Blood Turnip, 15c.; % oz. do,, 
Perpetual Spinach, 25c.; 2 oz. do., Lane’s Improved Im- 
perial ‘Sugar, 25c.; 1 Pkt. Cabbage, Early Wyman, 2c.; 
¥% oz, do., Marblehead Mammoth, 50c.; % oz. do., Improy- 
ed American Savoy, 25c.; 4 oz. do., Improved Brunswick, 
25c.; % oz. do., Premium Flat Dutch, 20c.; % oz. do, 
Improved Red Dutch, for pickling, 25c.; 4 Ib. Carrot, 
Bligs’s Improved Long Orange, 50c.; 1 pkt. Cauliflower, 
Early White Erfurt, 25c.; 1 pkt. do., Early Paris, 25c,; 


¥% oz. Celery, Boston Market, 25c.; 10z. Cucumber, finest ~ 


for pickling, 25c.; 1 pkt. Egg-Plant, New Black Pekin, 25c.; 
1 pkt. Kale, New Garnishing, 25c.; 14 oz. Lettuce, Early 
Simpson, 25c.; 1 pkt. Muskmelon, Hackensack, 15c.; 1 pkt. 
do., Sill’s Hybrid, 15c.; 1 pkt. Watermelon, Japanese 
Cream-fleshed, 25c.; 1 pkt. Onion, New Queen, 25c.; 1 pkt. 
do., New Giant Rocca, 15c.; % pint Peas, Laxton’s Alpha, 
25c.; 1 pint Peas, McLean’s Little Gem 30c.; 2.0z. Squash, 
True Boston Marrow, 50c.; 2 oz. do., Turban, 50c.; 2 oz. 


do., Genuine Hubbard, 50c.; % oz. do. Marblchead, 25c.; ” 


2 oz. Tobacco, Conn. Seed Leaf, 50c.; 44 oz. Tomato, Ar- 
lington, 50c.; 1 pkt. do., Grapeshot 15c.; 1 Lilium aura- 
tum, or New Gold-banded Lily, from Japan, 50c.; 1 Lili- 
um lancifolium rubrum, Japan Lily, red, 40c.; 1 Liliam 
lancifolium album, Japan Lily, white, 40c.; 1 doz. Gladi- 
oluses, fine mixed varieties, $1.60; 1 doz. Mexican Tiger 
Flowers, $1.25; 1 doz. Tuberoses, Double Italian, best, 
$1.50; 1 doz. Hyacinths, double and single, in three 
colors, red, blue, and white (for fall planting), $1.50; 4 
doz. Tulips, double and single, early and late (for fall 
planting), $2.00 ; 100 Crocuses, fine varieties (for fall),$1.00. 


No. 38.— Extra Early Vermont 
Potato.—This remarkable potato is a seedling raised 
in 1867 from a seed-ball of the well-known Jackson 
White. It is supposed to have been fertilized from the 
Garnet Chili, as it resembles many seedlings of that 
variety. For five years the ‘“ Vermont’ potatoes have 
been grown side by side with the Early Rose, both under 
the same treatment, and have proved seven to ten days 
earlier than that favorite sort; they are more productive, 
fully equal to the Early Rose if not superior in quality, 
flesh very white, dry, and floury, excellent keepers, and 
in every way 2 most promising variety. We have made 


arrangements with Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, 


23 Park Place, New York, to supply us with 
the genuine article, ta go by mail, post-paid, ro any part 
of the country. They should go out before freezing 
weather, but when too late for this we will keep them 
until warm enough to mail them in the spring. This 
Premium can only remain open while the supply lasts. 


Nos. 34, 35, 36, 37.—Sewing Mae 
chines.—‘'A good Sewing Machine lightens the labor 
and promotes the health and happiness of those at 
home.” We offera choice of three of the best of the lead- 
ing machines, all of which have been thoroughly tested in 
our own families, and give entire satisfaction. While all 
are valuable, each has some .excellence peculiar to itself. 
The Grover & Baker Co. make two kinds of ma- 
chines—the “Lock Stitch” and the ‘*Elastic Stitch.” 
The elastic stitch is remarkable for éts elasticity, while it 
is at the same time very firm and durable. The structure 
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of the seam is such that, though it be cut or broken at 
intervals of only a few stitches, it will neither open, run, 
nor ravel. Itsews directly from two spools, without re- 
winding. The “Lock Stitch” makes the stitch alike 
on both sides, and is easily operated. Either kind 
will be furnished. The Floremece Machine makes 
different stitches, each being alike on both sides of 
the fabric. One of its special advantages is that it has 
the reversible feed motion, which enables the operator, by 
simply turning a thumb-screw, to have the work run 
either to the right or left, to stay any part of the seam, or 
fasten the ends of seams without turning the fabric. The 
Willeox & Gibbs Machine excels in the exceeding 
simplicity of its construction. Very little instruction and 
ingenuity are required to understand the few parts of 
which it is composed, and their use; and there is no ex- 
cuse for getting it out of order until the parts are fairly 
worn out. One of its strongest recommendations is the 
ease with which it is worked, taxing the strength of the 
operator less than other machines. The new table and 
pedals are great improvements, The Secor machine 
is claimed to comprise the fewest number of pieces of any 
lock-stitch machine. Its tension is very simple, and no 
change is required in passing over seams. It will sew 
from tissue paper to leather. The tension-plates are close 
to the needle, and if the thread is cut from the spool, 
will work until the thread is exhausted. The needle is 
self-setting. All the works being above the table, they 
are easily oiled and cleaned.—All these machines have 
constantly increasing sales, showing the public esti- 
mate of their value. Either of them will prove a great 
treasure in any household—worth more than $500. The 
$500, at 7 per cent interest, would yield (less taxes) about 
$52. Most families require at least four months of steady 
hand-sewing a year, costing, if all hired, not less than 
$24 a month, board included, or $96 a year. With a 
Sewing Machine, a woman can sew more in one month 
than in four months by hand. Here is a clear saving of 
$72. But far above this—the everlasting “‘ Stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” the bending over the work, and the loss of sleep, 
have brought tens of thousands to early graves. We say 
to every man, Get your wife a Sewing Machine, even if 
you have tosell a favorite horse oran acre or two of 
land—get the Sewing Machine any way. If you can get 
one through our premium-list—well ; butget the machine. 
—No charge for boxing the machines. They go safely as 
freight. Send for circulars, giving full instructions, to 
Grover & Baker Mf°’g Co., 786 Broadway, N. Y. 
Florence Sewing M?ne Co., 39 Union Square. 
Willcox & Gibbs Mfg Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
Secor Sewing Machine Co., 697 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 38.—Beckwith $12 Sewing- 
Machine.—While we advise buying a $55 to $65 
Sewing-Machine, we have looked for one which, while 
brought by its low price within the reach of multi- 
tudes who can not afford the valuable higher cost 
machines, should be at the same time worthy of 
commendation... This we have found in the Beckwith 
Machine. It igs well and strongly made, is simple, 
its use being quickly learned; is applicable to almost 
all kinds of family sewing, and ~has already been 
tested so thoroughly that hundreds of testimonials, from 
all quarters, have been given by thoze who are delighted 
with its work. Each machine is put ip a neat, compact 
box, with hemmer and guidé, dil-éan with oil, threat; dif- 
ferent-sized needles, etc., with fall printed directions for 
using. We offer these Machines on sont Premium List. 
We will selZ them to any who may wish to buy, for $12 
each, delivering to any express office in this city. 


No. 39.—Beckwith Portable Fame 
ily Sewing Machine.—While we offer the Beck- 
with $12 Machine (Premium No. 38) .we also offer the 
new Portable Machine, price $20, which. comprises all 
the excellencies of the former, with many valuable im- 
provements, Its size and power are increased, and its 
capacity thus very much enlarged, without impairing its 
portability. There have been added cam and eccentric 
Movement, a balance-wheel, and also an oscillating 
needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can withthe 
greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. We will sel/ these machines 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily) to any one who may wish to buy, for $20 each, 
delivering to any express office én this city. 


No, 40.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight, Over 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States are 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we believe the 
improved machine has no superior. The “ help” use it 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to R. C. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York 
or to Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex. 


No. 41.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er. —A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
paving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 


| chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 
R. C. Browning, 32 Cortlandt st., N. ¥. 


Nos. 42, 43.—Melodeons, — These are 
excellent and desirable instruments, for the Home Circle, 
for small Churches, for Sunday-schools, for Day Schools, 
Academies, etc. Instrumental and Vocal Music in a school 
has a beneficial influence upon the pupils. We have seen 
the whole tone and character of a school improved by in- 
trodzcing a Mclodeon.—Set the pupils to work and they 
will raise a club of subscribers for this premium. We 
offer the Melodeons made by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for we know them to be 
good. A large one in our own Sunday-school room has 
been there fourteen years, and is to-day just as good as 
when first purchased, though used from time to time by 
a large number of persons.—Several clergymen have 
obtained this premium for themselves, their Churches, or 
Sunday-school rooms. Theclubs of subscribers were 
quickly raised among the members of their parighes,—— 
Many others can get a Melodeon for their home use. 
Senda postage-stamp to the makersand get their illus- 
trated descriptive circular. These Melodeons will be 
shipped direct from the mannfactory at Buffalo, They can 
go safely as freight or by express. Ifan Organ should be 
wanted instead of a Melodeon, we can supply it for an in- 
creased number of subscribers in proportion to the value. 


No. 44.—Steinway Piano,—Szv=En Oc- 
TAVE RosEwoop Casz, Sotip RosEwoop Desk, LARGE 
Front, Rounp Corners ; OVERSTRUNG BasE, Fu. Inon 
Frame, Patent AGRAFFE TREBLE, CARVED LEGS, AND 
Carvep Lyrz.—This is one of the most elegant Pre- 
miums ever offered ; regular and only price $650. That 
this magnificent instrument comes from the celebrated 
establishment of Messrs, Steinway & Sons, Nos, 
109 & 111 East 14th St., is enough to say; but it 
is due to these enterprising manufacturers to state that 
while their pianos have repeatedly received the First 
Premiums, by the award of the most competent judges 
the worldcan produce, at the Universal Exposition, in 
Paris they received the First Granp Gotp Mezpat for 
American Pianos in all three styles’ exhibited, viz. : 
Grand, Square, and Upright. The following official cer- 
tificate was signed by the President and,the five mem- 
bers of the International Jury: ‘Paris, July 20th, 1867. 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimonsly.awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the 
List in Class X.”” The Society of Fine Arts in Paris 
unanimously awarded Steinway & Sons their only annual 
Testimonial Medal for 1867. The President of the Mu- 
sical Department of that Society reports: ‘‘The pianos 
of Messrs. Steinway appear to me, as well as to all the 
artists who have tried them, superior to all that have 
been made to this day in the entire world.” The best 
judges in America say the same. We also speak from 
personal knowledge, as each of our partners has one at 
home and désires no better. This splendid premium 
may be secured by many persons. Only 625 subscribers 
are required todo it. Several have obtained this pre- 
mium, It will pay for even a year’s labor. Classes of 
young ladies at school might unite in canvassing, and 
obtain a present for a Teacher, or a Piano for their 
school-room. We shall be glad togive this premium toa 
large number. Send to Messrs, Steinway & So 
New York City, for a free circular describing it. 


No. 45.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Waltham, 
MEass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor hasbeen followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture .are 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample. enable them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manuracturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
bronght to their aid, and the presence of nearly 800,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the publicapproval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver “hunting” case; weight 3 oz. 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the full- 
est confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 





arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 


the fibers with lever yower. With the Wringing Ma- 


watches will be engraved, “‘ AmpRIcAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Mave sy Tae Amertozn Water Co., Watrnam, Mass.”’ 








No, 46.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co. (see No. 45 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat ‘ hunt- 
ing” cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- 
er. Uponthe movement of each Preminm Watch will 
be engraved “‘Am. A@RIcULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Watcu Co., WaLtHam, Mass,” : 


No. 47.—Breech-loading Pocket 
Rifle.—This remarkable little firearm weighs only 
eleven ounces, yet shoots with great accuracy and 
power from 30 to 100 yards, or more, and can be loaded 
and fired five times a minute. It can becarriedin a side 
pocket, and is accompanied by an extension breech, 
so that it may be used either as a pistol or rifle. Itis 
put up in 2 neat mahogany case, with 250 rounds of am- 
munition. The manufacturers are Messrs. J. Stevens 
& Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and the rifles are 
sold at retail by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hopexkins, 
No. 177 Broapway. (8 Without the mahogany case, 
we will give the weapon,-all complete, with 100 cant- 
ridges, packed in a pasteboard box, on receipt of 18 
subscribers, at $1.50 each, 


No. 48.—Double-Barrel Gums or 
Fow.ine Prece.—These guns are the genuine London 
“Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their caliber and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting tobe done. They are furnished for this 
Premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best honses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. Itisfrom one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers, 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This Premium includes Guan, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter. 


No. 49.—Remington’s Sporting 
Breech-Loading Rifle.—The Rifle offered as this 
Premium has a 80-inch steel barrel, and can be of any 
weight from 8 to 13 lbs., and of any caliber from 27/,99° 
to 5°/,59, a8 may be desired. Ammunition is extra, and 
at prices varying in accordance with the caliber. .Thes¢e 
rifles are manufactured by the noted firm of E. BReme 
ington & Sons, Nos, 281 and 283 Broad« 
way, New York, whose reputation is world-wi 
and who stand in the:front rank of manufacturers 
fire-arms. 


No. 50.—Remington’s Single-Bare 
rel, Muzzle-loading Shot-Gun. Inrrovep, 
—This very serviceable, low-priced gun has gained a wide 
reputation, and we doubt not that many of our boy-read~ 
ers, who are old enongh to handle a gun, will be glad to 
secure one., It is of good material and fine workman-. 
ship, and by the same makers as No. 49, 

. as ° - i# aor 

No. 51.—Chas. Pratt & Co’s Astral: 
Oil supplies a great Pablic Want for a Safe, Reliable 
Illuminating Oil. Itis manufactured by him and packed) 
ow in the Guarantee Patent Cans, expressly for Fammy 

sz. It has more body, and an eqnal tity will 
longer and give more light than other dis. The constant 
recurrence of explosions, fires, devastation, and death 
resulting from the use of what is called Kerosene Oil—but. 
really a mixture of Benzine, Naphtha, and other highly 
inflammable substances, the use or sale of which is anin-. 
fringement of United States Law—has induced us to place. 
this article on our premium-list as a humanitarian as well. 
asa useful act. The Board of Health of the city of New 
York have examined scores of samples of Oil obtained. 
from as many different dealers in this city, and nearly all 
have been found far below the Government rere 
entirely nrifit ‘for ‘usé. “This “ Astral Oil” is from the 
House of Chas. Pratt & Co., 108 Fulton St, 
Mr. P., a merchant of high reputation, will keep up the 
article to its present dard. It has been tested, and 
fully indorsed by the ‘highest scientific autnoritiesin the 
land. The Guarantee Cans are made of tin, and sealed so 
that none of the oil can be removed without breaking the 
seal, thus securing safety in transportation. The can is 
inclosed in a strong wooden case, and may be returned 
for refilling. For 17 subscribers at $1.50; or 54.at $1.00, 
we will send a case containing 42 one-gallon Guarantee 
Cans of Oil, which may be distributed among a club. 


No. 52. — Comstock’s Morticul- 
tural Implements Combined.—Hanp Cuntt-. 
VATOR AND ONION-WEEDER, SEED-SOWER AND SrRaw- 
BERRY - RUNNER CuTTER, — These implements have 
given such satisfaction the four years we have offered 
them as Premiums. that we eontinue them on*our Pre- 
minm-list, and recommend them as very complete con- 
trivances for hand cultivation. The same frame, wheel, 
and handles answer for all the combinations. The 
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minutes, and every implement works as well as if made 

ly for the purpose. With any of them one man 
can accomplish with ease as much as half a dozen men 
with common tools, and do better work. The price of 
the Hand Cultivator and Weeder is $9.00 (see our Pre- 
mium in the Table); with Sced-Sower combined $15.00, 
which we will give for 22 subscribers at $1.50 or '%5 at $1. 
The following are extra attachments for the Cultivator 
and Weeder, which may be secured by sending us, in ad- 
dition to the above, the same number of subscriptions 
required for any other Premium of same cost: Straw- 
berry Cutter, $3.00; pair of Half-share Teeth, $1:00; set 
of Shovel. Plows, $2.00; Mole Plow, $1.00; a Verge- 
Cutter for cutting and-cleaning the turf edges of walks 
and borders, an exceedingly valuable invention, $1.50; 
Scnffle Hoe, for scraping walks and alleys, $1.50. 
Manufactured by Comstock Brothers, East 
Martford, Ct., who furnish descriptive circulars 
to all applicants. 


No. 53.—Family Scales.—These scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapted to household purposes. They 
weigh from % ounce to 2401bs. They have a scoop, or 
pan, for weighing flour, sugar, or other house stores, and 
a platform for heavier articles, and are just such an appa- 
ratus as is needed for in-door or out-door use, occupying 
less than 2feet square. These scales are manufactured 
by the well-known Fairbanks & Co., No. 252 
Broadway, New York, whose weighing apparatus 
las long ranked ‘as the standard in all parts of the 
country. Send to them for circulars, if desired. 


No. 54.—The Great Dictionary.— 
Worcester’s Lance Picrorra, UNnasripeep EpITIon, 
containing 1854 three-column pages, with a mul- 
titude of illustrative engravings. (The work is a large 
quarto volume.) Most of the thoroughly educated men 
of the country consider this as by far the best Dic- 
tionary in the English Language. It gives the spelling and 
pronunciation of every word in the language with full ex- 
planations, and as a source of general information stands 
next to a Cyclopedia. The Dictionary can be called for 
at onr office, or be sent. by express or otherwise to any 
part of the country. It should be in every family. It is 
published by Brewer & Tileston, Boston. 


Nes. 55 to 63.—Volumes of the 
Awherican Agriculturist (Cnbound). — These 
amiount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and 
contain more varied information on these subjects than 
can be obtained in books costing three times as much. 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or 
$1% if sent by mail,-as they must be post-paid.—They 
are profusely IMustrated, the éneravings used in them 
having alone cost at least $100,000. Those obtaining 
premiums for less than sixteen volumes can select any 
volumes desired, from XVI to XXXII inclusive. For 
ordinary wee, the sets of numbers unbound will answer. 


Nos. 64 to 73.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agricultdrist.—These are the same as Nos. 50 
to'58 above, but are neatly downd in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


‘No. 74.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
A few dollars’ worth of books pertaining to the farm will 
give the boys new ideds, set them to thinking and ob- 
serving, and thus enable them to make their heads help 
their hands. One such book will, in the end, be of far 
more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of land 
on coming to manhood. Any smart boy can easily secure 
this Premium, and he will have two sterling works by a 
well-known, practical farmer. They are Allen’s New 
American Farm Book, and Allen’s American Cattle. 


No. 75.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
Both the books in No. 74, and also Herbert's Hints to 
Horsekeepers and Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 


No. 76.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library .— 
The four books in No. 7%, with the addition of Fuller's 
Strawberry Culture, Gregory on Squashes, Brill’s Farm 
Gardening, and Harris on the Pig. ; 


No. 77.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
The eight books in No.6, with the addition of Thomas's 
Farm Implements, Tim Bunker Papers, and Waring’s 
Draining for Profit. 

‘No. 78.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
é eleven books in No. 7%, with the addition of Fuller's 
ber pts Breck’s New Book ef Flowers, and 

‘Tenppet tn all 14 fine volumes. 
os. 79, 80.—Bound Volumes of 
4 are neatly 
ily bound in 






vo. 
title in gilt on back 
ul engravings, and abun- 


bers of a family, they will prove valuable additions to 
any library. 


Nos. 81 to 92.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the premiums 81 to 92 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculiurist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. (28 Let the farmers of a neighborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 
agricultural library for general use. ("See Table List 
of Books in advertising columns. 

No. 93.—General Book Premium, 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. This offer is only for 
clubs of 25 or more. The books will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by us. Sec List as in No. 81. 


‘THE BECKWITH 
SEWING-MACHINE IMPROVED. 


PRICE, $12. 
With New Braiding-Foot and other 


Valuable Improvements, 








We have been offering as a Premium, fora year past, 
the 


Beckwith Sewing-Machine, 


which was fully described in the American Agriculturist 
for March and April, 1872. We have already given and 
sold more than one thousand of these machines, and tes- 
timonials of satisfaction have come from every quarter. 


We now offer the Beckwith Sewing-Ma- 
chine, Improved, price $12. A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de- 
sired pattern with ease; aleo a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set ina position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. This, with the other improve- 
ments, is considered so important, that the Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine Company will make no more of the $10 
style. 


Read what the People Say. 


Hundreds of letters have been received by us and by the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine Co., extracts from a few of which 
are given below. Some of them were written with 
reference to the $10 Machine, but are appropriate to the 
Improved Machine, as that comprises all the excellencies 
of the former, with the additions already noted. 





WAYNESVILLE, OnTO, June 10, 1873. 
Srre: I received the’ sewing-machine in dne time. Iam 
perfectly delighted with it. Ihave used iton all kinds of 
goods. It gives entire satisfaction. 
Mrs. EMMA CARDER. 





PLYMOUTH, Wis., Jan. 29th, 1873. 
Dear Srr: I have had the Machine nearly a year, I think, 
and this is the only accident (breaking one needle) that has 
oceurred to it. I have used it a great deal, and like it very 
much. Yours respectfully, 


Mre. 8. C. WILLEY. 





LACLEDE, Mo., Jan., 1878. 
DgaR Sirs: Please send amount inclosed in No. 1 and 2 
needles for Beck with $10 Sewing-Machine. The little thing 


works like a charm. Truly yours, 
8. A. HENLEY. 





CHUROHVILLE, Va., Feb. 22d, 1878. 
GENTLEMEN: The three Machines came safely to hand, 
and I have sold two of them to my nearest neighbors, who 
are much pleased with them, 


Yours, etc., J. H. HEIZER, 





KYLerstowy, Pa., Feb. 13th, 1873. 
GENTLEMEN: The Machine works with perfect satisfaction 
to all. Iam young, and never sewed on a machine until I 
got the Beckwith, but by closely following directions on 
the lid of the box, Igot along without any trouble. 





ding for all the mem- 


A. F. HOOVER. 





CLINTON HOLLow, N. Y., Feb. 9th, 
GENTLEMEN: I received the Improved Beckwith Se 
Machine yesterday. Words wiil fail to express my ad: b 
tion of it. I had never seen one—never used any frag, 
much—and had not the slightest trouble in immediatele 
sewing with yours. Truly yours, sf 
A. F. COOKINHAM, 
NEWwPoRT, October 10th, 1872 
GENTLEMEN: The Machine I bought of you Septembe 
21st gives great satisfaction. Wife says she would not on 
it for a $100 machine, itis so nice and handy. * 
Respectfully, CHARLES ALMY. 








We have contracted with the Beckwith Sewing Machine 
Company for a large number of them to supply opr own 


friends, and -as Premiums. Each machine. jg put 


in a neat, compact box, with hemmer and guide, oil-cay 
with oil, thread, different-sized needles, etc., with full 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any expreag 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $12. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de. 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth ang 
Home for six months, or one copy of the AMERICAN 
AeRicuLTURIST for one year, to those persons who 
send us $12 for one of the machines while this offer 
is continued, 


The New Sewing Machine as a 
“PREMIUM without Money, 

To enable those to get this machine who can not raige - 
even the $12 to buy it, we make the following offer: 

We will give the Machine to any one 
who will collect and forward EIGHT 
subscribers for HEARTH AND HOME 
one year at $3 each; or SIXTEEN sub: 
scribers to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST for one year, at $1.50 each, express. 
age on the Machine to be paid by the re« 
cipient of it. 

tS Almost any lady can readily secure this smal} 


number of subscribers and get a machine free 3 or 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as a present, 


Address : 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Yy. 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE | 
Family Sewing-Machine, 
PRICE $20. 


Enlarged and Improved. 
ITS WEIGHT IS 7 PUUNDS, 


We have been offering for a year past 


The Beckwith Sewing - Machines 


both the original $10 Machine and the $12 Improved, ag 

Premiums, and in that time have disposed of hundreds of | 
them, which have given almost universal satisfaction, and 

elicited multitades of testimonials of delight from the reci- 

pients. While we continue the offer of the Improved $12 
Machine as heretofore, we now offer the new 


Portable Family Machine, 


price $20,which comprises all the excellencies of the former, 

with many valuable improvements. Its size and power arée- 
increased, and its capacity thus very much enlarged, without’ 
impairing its portability. There have been added cam and 

eccentric movement, a balance-wheel, and ‘also an oscillat 

ing needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 

greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation. 
without touching the needle. — 

We will give one of these $20 Machines to 
any one who will collect and forward to u& 
Thirty Subscribers to American Agricul- 
turist at $1.50 each, or One Hundred at $1 
each, expressage on the Machine to be paid 
by the recipient of it. 

To any one sending us $20, we will send one’of the Machines, 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily), expressage to be paid by purchaser. If, after having 


the Machine 30 days, and giving it a fair trial, it does not? e 
give satisfaction, upon the return.of the Machine, expres’ =~ 


charges paid, we will refund the $20. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YORK. 
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SALT CREEK, AT ASHLAND, NEB.,—LOOKING TOWARD THE PLATTE HILLS, FROM THE MILL HILL. 





IOWA AND NEBRASKA LANDS. 
What Time in the Year is it Best. to Buy Them? 


THE BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD 


Advertise that “ Products will pay for Land and Improvements several times over within their credit of ten years, 
Proceeds of crops are sometimes necessary and always convenient for 
at — a time that all payments will fall due after harvest, on 


after harvest.” 


These facts show that September, October, November, and December are the months most convenient for annual payments to mature ; hence buying ae 
arrangement for ten prospective annual payments. Auturan is alsu the best season to “ make.a f° ood ready” for next season’s crop, such as selectin liad baiting a house. digging oF 
boring a well, buying a wagon, team, plows, stock, etc. sat best rates. Many wish to buy land, bu an 
Specify the kind, ‘location, quality; whether level or ro Hing 
The first payment of six pec éent.on the value of the lan 


Commissioner. 


Prices range genetally from three to’ten dollars, averggin J 
selec’ 


On receipt of written application and Sena. the best 


Batisfactory to the buyer, he ean exchange it for any other unsold tract at same price; or for better land b 


rairie, or valley and t 
wanted can be 


e heels of which the pork and beef crop fol 


with nothing to pay for four years but six per cent annual pe 
t paying this interest and annual installments of principal after the fourth year as they accrue; hence it is wise to b 


ows. Delays of payment, asked for and granted, are generally “ 


nt can not come in person to do 80 before coming with 
imber Pes with running water; distance to Railroad station, market, etc. 
by Bank draft on Boston, New York, or Chicago, payable to order of GEO. 


. Such can w 


about six, yet - some lands are e£0ld at one and two dollars per acre. 


on will be m 


e that can be at price specified, and if on examination within one year the land thus bought is not 
paying the difference. 


Nebraska Lands bought in | va be entitled to a credit of twenty per cent premium, if one half of it is improved and cultivated within two years from date “ purchase. 


A Deduction of 1s, 15. 


One. cent is made from long credit p 
Our gratuities, low prices, t dot af edits, small annual payments, great products, an 


Deausifal country CrRcuLaRs giving fall particulars, and in any quantity wanted, are oupqen & gratis. 


IONAL MA P, on a large scale, showing the exact location of the Lands in 


ffices in Peoria, Mendota, Galesburg, 


incy, Ill. 


in Iowa and Nebraska for full payment in one, two, or three years from date of p 
and good markets enable every enterprising man to get a good farm and bome ina rich, healthy, and 


owa, is sold at 30 cents, and s similar map of Nebraska Lands is sold at same pi 
LAND BUYERS, in order to realize all the benefits we offer, should buy Land Explorin Liceig Burlington route, of W. D. Cowles, Agent, $17 Tretieee. New York; 


W.H. Wisner, Agent, 59 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.; or at C. B. & Q. R.KR Or apply to 


GEO. S. HARRIS, pone Commissioner, for Iowa Lands, at Burlington, Iowa; or for Nebraska Lands at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


” 


harvest” is the best 


8. HARRIS, Land 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


RAILROAD. 


_THREE MILLION ACRES 


LANDS. 
LIBERAL TERMS to IMPROVERS 


11 Years’ Credit, 7 7 pe per Cent Interest, 
No Part of the Principal payable for Four Years. 
FINE GRAIN-GROWING REGION, 


Tracts of one and two thousand acres available for 
Neighborhood Oolonies, or for Stock Farms. 


Excellent Climate, with Pure Flowing Water. 





“TI would say, that in the course of many years, and 
through extensive travel, I have not seena more inviting 
country, nor one which offers greater inducements, with 
fewer objections to settlement, than these lands of the 
A. T. & 8S. F. R.R.”--Eaztract Report of Henry Stewart, 
Agricultural Rditor American Agriculturist, 


For full particulars inquire of 
A. E. TOUZALIN, 
Land Commissioner, TOPEKA, KAN. 


FOR SALE. IMPROVED 


and unimproved Farming lands in the riehest and best set- 
tled portion of Missouri. . Wil sold on favorable 
or apportion would be exchanged for realestate in or near 
New York City. ~~ particulars, address 

F, JOHNSON, 15 New St., New York. 


WAN a rcre wat HILL-SIDE FARM 
ioe 100 acres to hire for one or more 
H, P., Herald Office, Boston, Mass. 











Table Knives’ and Forks of ALL KINDS, 





This Handle never getsloose. It is not affected by hot water. It is the most durable knife 
known,. Always call forthe.‘ Trade- Mats, * “MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY,” on the blade. They are 


good, Sold hh all dealers in Cutlery. 


Fe tea SW CUTLERY ©O., 49 Chanibers St., New York. - 





BUILDING PAPER! 


fing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and asa substitute 


and 7 aroma 


See Con 66 & 58 Park Place, N. Yc hace He Pe Chicago. 





FORTUNES IN ORANGE 
GROWING, 


Having some time since = ht large tracts of best lands 
in the center of “Orange Belt,” a district in Orange Co., 
Fla. These lands are high ana rolling mainly, and in an ex- 
coeding!y} peal hy § section. Will seilin any quantity. Clear, 


fence, an 2D sa in eens warrant to grow; take care of 
while growin B. Lege 


For particulars rs send stamp for our 
circular. Addr UNG, Steu nate Onio; or 
R. H. MARKS, Metionvilte, Orange Co., 





ITO} i q Scam and Sheep Fa 
Ir a 313 acres, nearWashington City, for rhe 
or exchange for farm or good. property 
in or near a York, 
THEO. B, HENRY; 2 Jefferson Market, New York City. 


$13 PER DAY, ao5% 


200 per cent eK Send % r sample 
i ‘pasteuiaie. STacKPOLE, 62 John St., New Tork. 








MOELLER & DAILEY, 


Landscape Gardeners 
AND EUGINERSS, 


Will h 1 
To ans Hreen and Shrub Ld Parks, etc. ; 


We oceptringend tie and exec! of the work if 
Gomes ference GS man 
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i Additional Fair List. 

. wire 

The list here given is a supplement to the one published 
in September. For October fairs not mentioned here see 
‘the list given last month. 

District Fairs. 
Colorado Indust. Assoc. Denver 
Shenandoah Valley Wincheste: 
Texas Middie .. Corsicana. 
Industrial Fairs. 


Louisville Industrial.. Louisville, Ky...Sept. 2-Oct. 11 
Tenn. A. and M. Assoc. : Nashville Sept. 29-Oct. 10 


i. 7 





Nov. 18-23 


7-10 


Rockland Co... 
Yates Co 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Union Co........ ...... Mi 
Westmoreland Co 


Darli Co 
panes 
Peedec. 








When it was announced some months ago that Mr. 
Samuel Campbell, who had but a year before become 


: of the finest ‘herd of Shorthorn cattle in 
pe eine 
_——= interested in such things that 


losing valuable cews by accident on the passage, having 
his one thousand guinea bull prove worthless, and los- 
ing besides by lightning --his undaunted pluck as a buyer, 
and the great prices paid, gave his herd a reputation 
second to none in the world. In May of 1861 Mr. 
Thorne sent young bulls of his herd to England, where 
they met with quick sale at high figures. From that day 


our best American herds for exportation, at constantly 
increasing prices. 


Sheldon, of Geneva, in 1867, who, after successfully 
breeding it for some years, and adding to it by notablo 
purchases and importations, sold the herd to Messrs. 
Walcott & Campbell, the wealthy proprietors of the 
New York Mills cotton factories, and of about one 


lands surrounding them, and extending for some miles 
along the Sequoic creek and upon the so-called Mohawk 
flats, near Utica, 

The sale took place on the 10th of September, at 
New York Mills, near Utica, New York. The cattle 
had been for some days in the roomy stables in tho 
rear of the great factory, and every opportunity for 
examination afforded to the breeders and visitors, who 
came from great distances to attend the sale. .A varied 
and excellent lunch was spread on Tuesday and on 
Wednesday, both days being as nearly perfect as could 
be. As the hour approached, a great throng of per- 
sons collected, numbering fully five hundred, of whom 
nearly half were directly or indirectly interested in the 
breeding of shorthorns. Kentucky was there in ful. 
force, her sons most of them s' head and shoul- 
ders above the crowd ; Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Minne- 
gota were well represented, and so were New England 
and the Canadas, while almost every breeder of the 
state of New York was present, as of course. Lord Skel- 
mersdale, of Latham House near Liverpool ; Mr. Hol- 
ford, of Papillon Market, Halbro; Mr. Berwick, agent 
of Lord Dunmore, but present to buy for Earl Bective ; 
Mr. Richardson, agent for Sir Curtis Sampson ; Mr. Kel- 
lo, agent for Mr. R. Pavin Davis, were present as buyers 
from England; and Mr. Dela Perrell, the well-known pur- 
chaser and shipper of live stock, from Liverpool, attend- 
ed to superintend the shipping of the stock putchased 
by Lord Skelmersdale. 

Tue SaLtz.—The Duchess cows and heifers offered were 
eleven in number, not including two, the 15th Duch 
ess of Geneva past three years old and suspected of 
not being a breeder, which by vote of those present, at 
his own request, Mr. Campbell was permitted to with- 
draw ; and the 8th Duchess of Thorndale, 11 years old 
and past breeding. The Duke bulls were only three, 
namely: the 2a, 4th, and 7th Dukes of Oneida. 


The first animal offered was the 2d Duke of Oneida, a 
noble three year old. by 4th Duke of Geneva (7,931) out 
of 13th Duchess of Thorndale. Lord Skelmersdale’s 
first bid’ of $10,000 Toused ‘everybody: There were but 
three bids offered, $11,000 and $12,000, at which sum he 
was taken by Mr. T. J. Megibben of Kentucky. Then the 


the ring, and the bids upon them started at frequently 
$5,000, sometimes at $3,000 or less, and usually advanced 
$1,000 at a bid to near the last; but sometimes, as in the 
case of 8th Duchess of Geneva, $5,000 bids followed each 
other in quick succession. The bidding, as we noted it 
upon this superb cow, was about as follows: Starting, at 
$3,000 it advanced thus: “ $4,000," ** $5,000 * “$6,000,” 
“ $7,000 12 46 $8,000," then $10,000," “ $12,000," “* $15,000,” 
«$20,000, ** $25,000,"’ ““ $30,000," then by $1,090 bids 
to $37,000 “ $37,500,” $38,000,” “ $38,500,” ** $39,000," 
“ $40,000,” “* $40,100,"’ and so on to $40,600, at which sum 
she went to Mr. R, Pavin Davis of Gloucestershire, being 
about three times as much as was ever before pafd for a 
single animal of any bovine race. ix months’ heifer 
calf of this cow subsequently sold for $27,600 to Mr. A. J 
Alexander, of Kentucky. We give below briefly the 
prices at which the cows and bulls ot the Duchess family 
sold, and a gencral summary of the other sales. 

ist Duchess of Oneida; rea and white ; ealved January 
%, 1870 ; got by 10th Duke of Thorndale (28,458). Served 
December 10 by 2d Duke of Oneida. Sold to Lord Skel- 
mersdale for $30,600. 

ith Duchess of Oneida, red‘and white : calved August 
$, 1872; got by 2d Duke of Oneida (9,926). Sold to Mr. 
A. J. Alexander, of Kentucky, for $19,000. 

10th Duchess of Geneva, roan ; calved May 15, 1867; 
got by 2d Duke of Geneva (23,752). Dam 5th Duchess of 
Geneva by Grand Duke of Oxford (16,184), Served 
March 80 by 24 Duke of Oneida. Sold to the Earl of 
Bective for $35,000. 

8th Duchess of Oneida, roan; calved November 18, 


; » 1872 tbe ee Genes CD. Phere 


13th Duchess of Thorndale, red ; calved February 25, 





s | 1967 ; got by 10th Duke of Thorndale (28,488). Served . 


with great discrimination and boldness; and though | 


to this there have been not infrequent purchases from | 


Mr. Thorne parted with his entire herd to Mr. Jas. O. | 


thousand acres of most fertile and beautiful farming | 


Duchess cows and heifers were brought one by one into | 





rs 

July 8 by 4th Duke of Oneida. Sold to Mr. A. B. Con, 
ger, of New York, for $15,000. ‘ 

4th Duchess of Oneida, red ; ealved January 17 1872 - 
got by 4th Duke of Geneva (7,931). fold to Messrs, 
Bedford & Megibben, of Kentucky, for $25,000, 

8th Duchess of Geneva, red and white ; calved Jy} 
28, 1866; got by 8d Lord Oxford (22,200). Servea Jun 
1 by 2d Duke of Oneida. Sold to Mr. R. Pavin Dayig a 
Gloucestershire, Eng., for $40,600. : 

10th Duchess of Oneida, red and white ; ealveq April 


| %, 1873 ; got by 2d Duke of Oneida (9,926). Sold to Mr 


A. J. Alexander, of Kentucky, for $27,000. 

9th Duchess of Oneida, roan; calved March 9, 1973. 
got by 24 Duke of Oneida (9,926). Sold to Mr. Berwick 
for Lord Bective for $10,000. 

12th Duchess of Thorndale, roan ; calved October 1g, 
1865 ; got by 6th Duke of Thorndale (23,794). Served 
April 17 by 2d Duke of Oneida. Sold to Mr. A, B, Cop. 
ger for $5,700. 

8d Duchess of Oneida, roan ; calved March 19th, 181; 
got by 4th Duke of Geneva (7931). Served July 8 by 4th 
Duke of Oneida. Sold to Mr. Halford, of England, for 
$15,600. , 

The Bulls of this family sold as follows: 2d Duke of 
Oneida, to Mr. Megibben for $12.000. 4th Duke of 
Oneida to A.B, Cornell, of New York, for $7,600. 7th 
Duke of Oneida to A. W. Griswold, of Vermont, for 
$4,000. The Duchess Cows above-named sold at an 
average of $21,709. The bulls at an average of $5,725, 

The rest of the herd 111 in number included the Ox. 
fords, numbering seven cows and two bulls, Rosamonds, 
Lady Bates, Lonans, Lady Knightlys, Lady Newhama, 
and other choice strains closely related to the Duchess 
and Oxford tribes. The total sum realized for breeding 
animals was $380,890—an average of over $3,431 each. 

The interest during the bidding was as intense as can 
well be imagined, and the fevers of the stock board and 
gold room, or the reported delirium of the gaming table 
can hardly surpass the restrained, yet extraordinary ex- 
citement which prevailed. That all this was not the re. 
sult of a phrenzy of the moment is proved by the fact 
that many of the highest prices were paid by agents act- 
ing strictly under orders from their principals. 

Thus ended the most remarkable sale of cattle on 
recerd. It forms an epoch which will be dated back to 
as acrisisin the history of well-bred stock as long ag 
neat cattle are bred with care. 

we eet Be 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS. — Sometimes 
our friends ask more of us than we feel at liberty to 
perform. While we hold it our duty to warn our read- 
ers against those who hold out inducements, “ the same 
with intent to deceive,’ we can not, upon the presenta-— 
tion of one side of a business difficulty, denounce the 
party of the other side asa swindler. Several cases of 
this kind have been sent recently, one of which we give 

IN ILLUSTRATION. 

A gentleman in Iowa writes that he sent $154 toa 
stock dealer in Pennsylvania for some pigs, and the 
dealer writes that the money has not been received, 


The agent of the American Express Company in Iowa . 


has traced the money through his own company to New 
York and thence by Adams Express to Pennsylvania, 
where the agent handed the money to the stock man in 
person. This isa very straight story, and if the Iowa 
party has his chain of evidence so complete as would 
appear, the best thing he can do is to bring a suit against 
the dealer in pigs. In business transactions of this kind 


there is a chance that some oversight may be the cause: 


of the trouble. So with a hand-stamp case in Hartford, 
Conn. Both cases have a suspicious look, but we can 
not, on the evidence presented, give the suspected pars 
ties a place among the humbugs. 
A RELIGIOUS PAPER IN CINCINNATI 

is complained of by a correspondent in Tennessee for 
publishing a consumption quack’s advertisement. If 
the Cincinnati paper were the only religious sheet that 
published objectionable advertisements, it might be 
well to notice it. Our friend can see but few papers of 
this kind if he thinks this an exception. In turning to 
the only two just at hand, we findin both advertise- 
ments that should not appear in a religious paper or in 
any other. In years past we have had much to say on 
the subject, but the publishers of religious journals are 
very much lixe most other publishers when a paying 
advertisement is In question, and these quack fellows 
pay liberally. It must grieve the good men who fill the 


editorial cotdifipa to see what staff goes into families 
own teachings, and knew that many — 
persons think that all this quackery is in a manner "| 


along with * 


sanctioned by them. We know of one editor of are- 
ligious paper who resigned his position on account of 
the publisher’s course in the business columns, but 
such cases are unfortunately rare, 


“ $2,000 PER YEAR AND A FIRST-CLASS PIANO) 


ea 


free to every lady or gentleman” who sells the goods of » 
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the Eureka Chemical Works, Clayton, Mich. This isa 
grand offer, the best we have secn lately. Our corre- 
spondent at Clayton, though long @ resident and the 
village a small one, does not know where the ‘‘Chemi- 
cal Works” are, and says that the honest men of the 
place feel disgraced that such a humbugging advertise- 
ment should hail from that place. 
A LOVE MAGNET. 
Tux days of “love powders” have gone—things are 
done by electricity now and we have the “ love magnet.”’ 
The Commune in Paris did much evil, and one of the 
worst of its acts was to drive “‘Leverrier, the great 
French chemist, scientist, and electrician,” from Paris, 
as this resulted in his inventing the ‘‘ Amulet or Love 
Magnet,” which is too terrible a thing to be let loose upon 
the community. It is to be had in Hoboken for only fifty 
cents ; but we can not give the full address for fear of 
the consequences that might result should every one 
purchase a love magnet. Some of the powers it exer- 
cises are hardly proper to mention, but we are assured 
that ‘‘ Any one using it according to printed instruc- 
tions can have full and perfect control over any person 
they choose—the weaker over the stronger, and vicé-ver- 
ea.”” And all for 50 cents, or five for $2, 


RENDERING KEROSENE NON-EXPLOSIV™. 


Several have inquired about the ‘“ American Safety 
Compound,”’ which claims to be ‘‘For rendering kero- 
gene oil and all other kinds of burning oils and fluids 
entirely non-explosive and safe’’—a claim which is ab- 
surd upon.the face of it. The only attempt to support 
the improbable assertion is that of ‘‘ Professor Hamilton, 
of the National Institute of Chemistry, New York city.” 
We learn here for the first time that there is a ‘‘ National 
Institute ’’ in New York; and as for “‘ Professor G. Ham- 
ilton,” the name of no such person as ‘ professor” or 
chemist appears in the City Directory. It is a suspi- 
cious thing that this ‘‘ Safety Compound, a small quan- 
tity of which put into a lamp drives out from the oil 
all the gaseous vapor which it contains and at once 
renders it perfectly and entirely safe from all com- 
bustion(/) or explosion,”” should not be certified to by 
some well-known chemist. 


QUACK MEDICINES 


Seem to be starting into life with the fall trade, and 
though but few new styles are offered, the old chaps are 
scattering their circulars, and warning people all over 
the country that unless their particular stuff is taken 
there is no hope of héalth or life. Our large collection 
of this quack medicine literature would be most amus- 
ing reading were it not for the sad reflection it is upon 
the intelligence of the people. The ingenuity displayed 
in working upon the feelings of the reader and grad- 
ually leading him up to the point where, if he be weak- 
minded, he must decide to take this stuff or die, is truly 
wonderful. Not less ingenious are the various inven- 
tions to account for the discovery of the medicines: in 
one case it is Old Mother Noble who confers a boon 
upon the world ; the next will be discovered by a her- 
mit among the Colorado mines; beloved Father Apply 
accidentally chews the leaves of a bush and discovers his 
stuff; then Sweet Eddie Eastman gets among the In- 
dians and gets his stuff, etc., etc. There are adventures 
enough in these circulars to make several ‘‘ dime 
novels” of the most harrowing kind. But these are 
commonplace compared to the manner of the discovery 
of the Electric Health Restorer. This, as a medicine 
should be, was foundina bottle. Israel Goodspeed had 
all his family killed by cholera, so he became a wan- 
derer? He went to England and became a gypsy, and 
one day while upon the beach he found a bottle drifting 
ashore which he picked up. There was a paper in the 
bottle which was written by Carl Bierckhoven, of Berlin ; 
the ship in which he sailed was sinking, he wrote out a 
description of his remedy, corked it up, Israel found it, 
and the rest we can imagine. This is an outline, but 
the full picture is touching. 


MONEY SWINDLES. 


If after what we have said about jewelry and watch 
distributions, or if any one thinks he can get a useful 
watch for $4, or that he can get any valuable thing what- 
ever for much less than it is worth, he deserves to lose 
his money....Do not believe any extracts or apparent 
indorsements of New York papers attached to watch 
and other distributions. A Canada paper publishes a 
complaint of one who was swindled by one of these 
watch distributions, but continues the advertisement 
and very innocently remarks that “it is advisable to 
suspend judgment.” ...,, The drawing of the ‘ Colorado 
Gift Entertainment” ig postponed. We have before 
alluded to the shame of mayors, bishops, and others in- 
dorsing this bare-faced lottery. Great quantities of the 
circulars are sent intoNew Mexico and Northern Mexico, : 
where the poplation is mainly Catholic, and who are 


unwarranted use of the names of the clergy of that de- 
nomination. 
DEALERS IN QUEER 


are many of them out with new circulars for the fall 
trade. Truman H. Sause alias Herman Koonz, gets his 
letters personally at the New York Post-office. I. M. 
Ward & Co. on the other hand say, “ Send no communica- 
tions by mail, as they will not be noticed.’’ James Doty 
comes the threatening dodge before alluded to. James 
Doty sends out by a singular coincidence precisely the 
same circular as A. B. Conrad. Both these excellent 
engravers who ‘“‘have been employed by the United 
States Government for ten years” threaten dire ven- 
geance upon those who receive their circulars and af- 
terwards betray their secret. 





Fashions Opening ! 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS 


Have, by the concurrence of the SPECIAL 
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two SUB-JURIES of most eminent artists 
and experts from different Countries, been 
awarded the 


FIRST MEDAL 


AT THE 


Vienna Exposition! 


In competition with the best organs of all countries, This is 
the most thorough and important comparison of such in- 
struments ever made, and is by the most competent and im- 
partial juries it was possible to collect, including mechanical 
experts as well as most eminent artists from various coun- 
tries. The Medal awarded the MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS is the VERY HIGHEST OF ALL, and is the 
Only Award of any Class given to American makers of 
such Instruments. - 

The Superiority of these Organs is MATERIAL AS 
WELL AS OBVIOUS, and can not be dotbted by any com- 
peltent judge who has sufficient opportunity for careful 
comparison. They excel in Qualities of Tone, Power, 
Cc ity for variety, Durability, and Freedom from Lia- 
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Pullen They ard PERFECT GUIDES. , 
Premiums Civen! 


Immense 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 
PREMIUM ts cree sibeotber of patterns of 
every su er 0 £0 

their alee m to the value of Ome Dollar, 
Free, OR, in place of Patterns 5 may 
choose ONE of the following beautiful o1 Chro- 
mos, viz.: Waittitr's “BareFroor Bor,” 10x14 in- 
ches; ‘‘Tas UNwEtcome VistTor,"’ 13x17 inches; 
“Tue Matron,"’18x17 inches; ‘“Tae Pet Lams,”’14x17 
inches. Twostamps must be enclosed for postage on 
each chromo. These pictures sell readily for from $1 
to $3 each. Send two stamps for Catalogue of Styles, 

| B —One Chromo Extra will be given 

: « tothe person who sends us three sub- 
scribers at one time. Iwo cxtra for five, etc. 


‘‘SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 
or, ** Secrets of Dressmaking » 
in Ladies’ and Children’s Garments will be ready ina 
few days. Price, 10 cents. Mailed. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH; 
P.O. Box 5055. Q14 Broadway, New York City. 
a ee 





$100. One Hundred Dollars. $100. 


For new 5-oct., double set of reéds, 6 stops, beautifully 

paneled, warranted Organs, for CHURCH, CHAPEL 

and PARLOR. 

The best Organs in the world for the price, and we 

Le my them equal to any reed instrument retailing for 
WM. A. POND & CO 


ouble the money, Ye * . 
547 Broadway, New York, 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


UNDEVELOPED WEST 


OR, FIVE YEARS IN THE TERRITORIES. 


The only Spee apn history of that vast region between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific: Its Resources, Climate, Inhabit- 
ants, Natural Curiosities, etc. It contains 240 fine engrav- 
ings of the Scenery, Lands, People, and Curiosities of the 
Great West. Agents are selling from 15 to 25 copies a day. 
Send for specimen es and eiroutare, with terms. Address 
NATIONA UBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASHINGTON , oo tsite 
AND INSIDE. 
af Gnine VAUSTER a cgmmctanar of oxetton 
which hag nlaced the author, GRo. ALF. TowNewtn, omong 
gives. bold, starilings eruthfal teva awe of Wasnt 
ife and Congressional and Lobbying Jobbe Books ready 


rv. a 
for delivery. Address JAS. BETTS & CO., Hartford or 
Chicago, Iil,; 8. M. BETTS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, _ 


SENT FREE {2s ter.” 

scriptive Catalogue of 
Selected Popular Music. A mine of information for the 
Musical. ins fall dere ptions of thousands of beaati- 
ful pieces of Music, vocal and instrumental. It will be sent 
Free to any one sending us their address, and stating 
where they my this ote ment 








bility to get out of Order. One of them may be expected to 
last and keep in order twice as long as an ordinary instru- 
ment of the class, and a Double Reed Mason & Hamlin 
Organ has as much musical power as other organs with 
three sets of reeds. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company refer with confidence to 





the MUSICIANS OF THE COUNTRY GENERALLY,,. 
TESTIMONIALS FROM NEARLY ONE THOU-. 
SAND of whom are printed ina TESTIMONIAL CIRCU-. 
LAR, which will be sent free to any one desiring it, : 

New Styles, including those First Exhibit- 
ed at Vienna, are now ready at ; 


REDUCED PRICES. 


StyLe P.—Double Reed, Five-Octave Organ, with Knee 
Stop and Automatic Swell, fine quality and power, $110.. 
StyLe T.—Double Reed, Five-Octaye,in Upright Resonant. 
Case, Five Stops, with Vox Humana and Automatic Swell,. 
$130. SryLx §.—Five-Octave, Double Reed, in Upright Re- 
sonant Case, Seven Stops, with Octave Coupler and Sub- 
Bass, very powerful and with much variety, $190. 

Other New Styles at Proportionate Prices, which are fixed, 
invariable, alike to all, subject to no discount, and little if. 
any higher than those of ordinary instruments, . 

ORGANS RENTED or SOLD for TIME PAYMENTS. 
We have now arranged to offer our Organs in most parts of 
the country for Rent, with privilege of purchase, on terme: 
much more favorable than have been customary. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with fall descriptions, 
TERMS of RENTING, and Testimonial Circulars free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 60., 


New York, Boston, and Chicago.. 





Rerxar VISITING 
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_.. GREAT DEDUCTION, 
“DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WV00D, TABER & MORSE, 
‘Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 
MANUFACTU RERS OF ; 
Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, ani 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooris, Mills, Mines, and 6n 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 





; ‘ood, Cooki r 
Stee Cotte inating Sawiie: ett, 
Circulars sent on application. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1.00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when you 
an select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Ary 20 Half- 
Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newsileéaler,. Send stamp for Catalogue. Address 

BENS, W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


489 THitmp AVENUE, NEw York. 
bill Propel- ling tats 
or Cripples and Invali 

For In and Out-Door Use. 
Can be EASILY propelled by any 
use of hands. 
and send stamp 

















for ted eir- cular of different. 

ayia any 8. A. SMITH, 
Piease mention 90 William 8t., 

shispaper. - N. Y. City. 
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~LOVEJOY'S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER and PUTTY-KNIFE 


(iii ee: 


2 Bie parponer kay eoifenn wee "Birers nousececnce 

‘very house r, 
farm Sell mochanis should have one. Sent in neat box, 
pre ‘tO apy address upon receipt of 50 cents and letter- 
stamp AN LL. 


AL JOY. 
‘Washington St., Boston. 


—— 





The Earth Closet 
is a modern improvement 
which takes the place and 
supersedés the Water-Closet 
in the honse. 

4 is perfect in its operations, 

not Uadle to get out of 
















Ent case of sickness it is in- 
valuable, as it can be used by 
jtlie bedside or any room in 
_the house ..without inconve- 
mience from bad odors. 

=e Prices: $8 to $20. Send for 
‘elreular, 

"HE B. GRIFFING, 

» 60 Cortlandt St., N. Y¥. 




























FRUIT PREPARED ON 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT - DRIER 


Mas taken the FIRST PREMIUMS wherever Exhibited. 
The apparatus has been thoroughly tested two years, has given entire satisfaction, and its use is 
rapidly extending wherever it is known. 


WITH. THE AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER 


Surplus fruit of every kind, and also that which from over-ripeness or inferior size or quality is unfit 


_for marketing in the unprépareéd state, can all_be converted into a marketable commodity, which from 


its excellence will command the highest price. Such fruit as is prepared by this means is now selling 
in this city at au average of fifty per cent more than ordinary dried fruit. 


NO MORE CANS NEEDED. 


canning process was a great advance on the old-fashioned ** pound-for-pound ”. way of making preserves, 
but in the necessary steaming process there is loss of valuable constituents of the fruit, much of which 
is avoided by the new method. More than this, experiment proves that by this latter process the fruit 
is inereased in sweetness by the. change of its starch.into glucose or fruit-sugar. In other words, while 
passing through the Drier it is ripened more fully. Fruit so prepared requires one quarter to one third 
less sugar to prepare it for the table than is needed for canned fruit. Other manifest advantages over 
the canning system are: Less Trouble in Operating; Certainty of Keeping; No 
Loss from Broken Bottles; Great Saving of Room in Stvring. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER is so simple in plan and in working, that any 
carpenter can make it, and any ordinary laborer operate it. Its capacity can be adapted to small or large 
operations. The ordinary family size, No. 1, will in favorable weather dry apples as fast as two persons 
can prepare the fruit. The cost ‘is so moderate, that every farmer can profitably buy it to save the 
surplus product of his orchard or fruit-yard. " 

Having formed a company under the name and style of the AMERICAN DRIER ComPANy, we are 
prepared to furnish Driers to agents and others in the United States for the season of 1873, in three 
different sizes, viz. : 

No. 1, 24 inches wide and {2 feet long, $25.00. 
No. 2, 30 inches wide and (4 feet long, $35.00. 
No. 3, 36.inches wide and 16 feet long, $45.00. 

The above are the factory prices, all complete except stove—delivered at the freight or express 
office, Loudon, Pa. Any common nine or ten-plate or any other kind of wood or coal stove can be used. 
Printed directions for sétting wp anid operating sent with each machine. 

No. 1 is a convenient size for general use, and will dry all the surplus fruit on any ordinary farm, 
drying as fast as two hands can hand-pare and cut the fruit. 

No. 8 will give employment to four hands. 

{a> For fruit-growers in the fruit districts we make a series of Driers to do any given amount of 
work, -ranging in price from $100 to $500. 

Portable Drizrs with sheet-iron stoves all ready to operate, and exhibition models for agents, fur- 
nished to order; prices according to size, style, and finish. 

{a9~ Furnaces and steam-heaters for large Driers furnished at the lowest rates. 

Samples of fruits and vegetables dried in the American DriER sent by mail or express, prepaid, on 


“receipt of 25 cents. 


We also invite the attention of manufacturers of various articles which require drying;'to the com- 
dination of principles embraced in the AMERICAN Dater patent claims. By special mechanigal arrange 
ments it may be adapted—on a large scale—to various purposes, such as drying grain, hops, herbs, 
‘chemicals, paper, straw-boards, lumber, and for drying and curing beef, pork, fish, etc., etc.;¢ ae 
Agents wanted to introduce.and sell the Daimrs, and the rights to make and use them.-m: 3; 

For further information, chow-bills, circulars, and special terms to agents, send name and post-office 


| address, inclosing stamp, to the 


AMERICAN DRIER CO., 
LOUDON, FRANKLIN CO. PA. 





A model of the Drier may be seen at the office of American Agriculturist, 245 Broadway,.N. Y. 


In preserving fruit, the end to be gained is to retain the sweetness and flavor permanently. The _ 










































































